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Fig. 1.—Lamport Hatt: West Front. 


From a photograph kindly lent by the proprietors of Country Lift 


SOME NEWLY FOUND DRAWINGS AND LETTERS OF JOHN WEBB.’ 
By J. Atrrep GorcH, F.S.A. [F’.]. 


AMPORT Hall, in Northamptonshire, has been the seat of the family of Isham since the end 
of the sixteenth century, when an ancestor of the present baronet moved thither from Pytech- 
ley and built himself a house. Being one of twenty children, he had adopted trade as a liveli- 

hood and was, according to his epitaph, once Governor of the English Adventurers in Flanders and 
thrice Warden of the Mercers of London: he died in 1595. His great-grandson, Sir Justinian Isham, 
the second baronet, succeeded to the property in the vear 1651, and shortly afterwards contemplated 
the modernising of his house. Being a man of learning and of cultivated taste, he went to the most 
learned and cultivated architect of the time in the person of his friend, John Webb. Webb supplied 
him with the necessary drawings and details, which were accompanied by explanatory letters. Some 
of these drawings and letters have been preserved. They were considered of sufficient interest to be 
mentioned by Bridges in his history of the county as long ago as 1720, and it is not often that Bridges 
departs from the even tenor of his way through ancient records to call attention to any such matter as 
the designs for a house. The drawings were valued by members of the family with antiquarian lean- 
ings, but to others they were unknown, and it is only within the last few months that they were brought 
to recollection again and, by the kindness of Sir Vere Isham, were placed at disposal for examination. 
They are in fact of great interest, for they came direct from Webb’s hand, they bear his signature and 
they are made alive through the explanatory letters which he sent with them. Beyond the light they 


* Kindly lent by Sir Vere Isham, Bart. 
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Fic. 2.—Lamport Hatt. WeEBB’S DRAWING OF THE NEw FRONT. 


throw upon Webb himself, they show how an architect carried out his work in those days, and how he 
made himself responsible not only for the general design, but for the details of the mouldings as well. 
Yet withal much was left to the mason, who carried out the work with little or no supervision. Indeed 
the means of locomotion of the period gave but little opportunity for an architect in London to superin- 
tend his work in the country. Instructions were sent through the client and not direct to the workmen, 
which was the less risky in this case inasmuch as Sir Justinian was a man of knowledge and intelligence. 

The drawings and letters were sent by the carrier, and the former were enclosed, in one instance at 
least, in a paste-board case wherein they were sewn up. ‘The letters give us, incidentally, a little 
information as to Webb’s practice. His office was in Scotland Yard, Westminster. He was doing 
work for the Earl of Peterborough at Drayton, in Northamptonshire, indeed there is a drawing of a 
chimney-piece there by Webb in the Burlington-Devonshire collection at the R.I.B.A. He was also 
engaged on some work at Belvoir Castle, in Leicestershire, and at Lord Dacre’s in Kent. These are 
clients whom he happens to have occasion to name. But in addition to architectural work, Webb, as 
he himself tells us, undertook to advise his clients in the matter of pictures, statues and other works of 
art; and here we find him giving very sensible advice to Sir Justinian in respect of certain Italian 
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pictures upon which the baronet had his eye. A quaint touch is introduced where he fears lest Lady 
Isham’s modesty may be shocked by the nude, and it is interesting to find how unchangeable has th 


British matron been throughout the ages. 
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Fic. 3.—PLAN AND SECTION FOR THE WINGS 
(Added about 1732 to Webb’s block, which is the intermediate uncoloured portion.) 
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Fic. 4.—ELEVATION AND SECTION OF THE DEPOSITORY 
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The letters speak for themselves, but it has seemed desirable to preface each one with a few notes 
explanatory of its contents. 

Letrer I. 

This letter is dated from Scotland Yard on 19th June, 1654. The particular ‘‘ moulds ” and 
“ schitzo ’’ which accompanied it are not identifiable, but there is an elevation of half the central 
projection of the front to a scale of 5 feet to 3 inches, which may be the schitzo referred to; if so, the 
upper storey was subsequently modified. 

This 
For his Honored ftriend S" Justinian 
{sham Kt and Baronett. 
Ss‘ 
I have sent you downe by the Carier as many moulds as his short returne would permitt with a schitzo 
of the front as you desired, by the next you shall receive the whole front, with a portico added weh you 
may take or leave at pleasure, though J am for it, it being a great ornament & much usefull, & I will so 
ordered yt that it shall not appeare temple like. I approve of all your proceedings & have ordered the 
moulds & drawings accordingly. I shalbe more large in my next, the carier’s stay not permitting mee 
time to enlarg my selfe at my present, however I shal] remayne 
yo’ assured freind 
to serve you 
Scotland Yard JOHN WEBB. 
June 19™ 1654. 
Letrer II. 

This is also dated from Seotland Yard, about a month later than the last. The design for the 
front is given in Fig. 2; the design, that is, for the central part thereof (see also the photograph, 
Fig. 1). It would appear that the central part is all that can be attributed to Webb. His drawings 
for the house refer to this portion only, and other evidence points to the two wings having been added 
about the year 1732. The upper windows are much smaller than in the assumed schitzo of letter 
No. L., and they were carried out as here drawn. ‘The porch is drawn on three small pieces of paper, 
one for the front, cut close to the drawing in order that it might be applied to the principal drawing : 
one for the side view and the third for the plan ; it was not built, however. The owner of Belvoir Castle 
at this time was John, eighth Earl of Rutland, who, according to his biographer, **‘ had the good conduct 
to disengage himself from the extravagancies of those times.”’ Nevertheless the Parliament in 1649 
ordered his castle of Belvoir to be demolished, and that the damage so caused should be referred to 
the Council of State. The claim for compensation was apparently put at £1,500, but without success. 
If the figure named represented the whole damage, the destruction could not have been great. But 
whatever it was it necessitated repairs, and apparently Webb was employed to superintend them. 


[Single sheet. No address. ] 


Ss: 
I have sent you downe by Richard Branson the designe for the front of your intended building at 
Lamport in which I suppose is fully observed what you advised mee of, only in the second windows I 
have varied, because if made above 4 fo. high as here drawne they will never have that gracefulnesse as 
now they beare, and at that proportion they will yeild light sufficient for your rooms, whereof you need 
not doubt. I have sent also the draught for a porch, which wilbee much better and more comodious then 
without one, and adds the more variety to the worke, the order thereof being nevertheless preserved. 1 hope 
ere long to visitt you at Lamport, and what you shall determine in the meane while, I shall either satistie 
you uppon the place, or alter it, if needs bee. 1 beginn my journey hence, god willing on munday next 
for Belvoir castell, intending to bee with you either the latter end of the next weeke, or at farthest the 
weeke following, certaine time I cannot pitch uppon, in respect I know not how long I shalbe detained 
at Belvoir. In the meane while give mee leave to subscribe my selfe 

S: 
yo’ assured ffreind to serve 
Scotland Yard you 
July ye 20" 1654 JoHN WEBB. 
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Letrer ITI. 

This letter is dated 22nd February, 1654 (that is 1655 according to our method of reckoning). 
During the seven months which had elapsed since the last letter was written the design had been defi- 
nitely accepted, and no doubt the foundations and a certain height of walling had been carried out, 
Webb’s work consisted of a new block replacing a portion of the old house—the rest of the Elizabethan 
building was suffered to remain, and it survived until about 1820 (except so far as affected by the wings 
added to Webb’s part), when it was pulled down and replaced by a new building in the Elizabethan 
style of the period, designed by Henry Hakewill. This in its turn was rebuilt in later years, but that 
(as the novelists say) is another story. Webb must have made a plan, but it is not to be found. There 
is, however, a plan (and section) made for the erection of the wings, which shows, by the uncoloured 
portion of the main front, the extent of Webb’s work (Fig. 3). The original porch, hall and screens 
of the old house are ineluded, but the reader must imagine for himself the remainder, which extended 
nearly as far as to where the section is drawn. He must also delete the left-hand staircase, which is 
part of the scheme for the alterations ; the other (of which two flights of seven steps are indicated) 
was the actual principal staircase. 

“The moulds for all your stoneworke’”’ are preserved, and some of them are given in Fig. 5. 
They inelude, as a matter of fact, all the mouldings from the ground up to the rail over the 
balusters, and are given on eight sheets of paper. They are signed ** John Webb,” and are dated 1654, 
although not dispatched until February 1655. ** The designes for the inside of your roome and chimney 
peece ”’ are for the large room with a door in the centre of the front, a room two storeys in height, now 
called the “ music room.” The designs are reproduced in Figs. 8, 10, 11, 12, and the charming drawing 
of the chimney-piece itself in Fig. 13. They ean be compared with the photograph of the same room 
in Fig. 14. The chimney-piece was executed as Webb drew it, but the lower part of the walls was 
eventually panelled in oak, and the upper part, as will be gathered from a later letter (No. IV.), was 
carried out to a different design by French workmen ; the foundation of the altered design is probably 
due to Webb, as well as the oak panelling, but his drawings are not forthcoming. Who the Mr. Marshall 
was whom Webb wished to employ for the enrichments of the chimney-piece, I do not know, but he 
was evidently a skilful man, and his memory may have been preserved in connection with other work. 

The Earl of Peterborough, whose convenience influenced Webb’s arrangements and made the time 
of his visit to Lamport uncertain, was Henry, the 2nd Earl, who was seated at the ancient house of 
Drayton in Northamptonshire, about 15 miles off Lamport. The only work at Drayton identified 
as Webb’s is a chimney-piece, of which his original drawing is preserved in the Burlington-Devonshire 
collection at the library of the Institute. 

The drawings sent with this letter were so many that they were sewn up in a pasteboard cover. 

This 
For the Honored S' Justinian Isham K‘ and 


saronet at Lamport 
Northamptonshire. 


Ss: 
I have sent you by Branson the carrier the moulds for all your stoneworke on y* outside of yo" building, 
likewise y° designes for y* inside of your roome & chimney peece which I have not yett made aswell 
because I expect ere long to bee with you, as likewise it being time inough, though if the chimney be sett 
in hand it were not much amisse because it will aske longer time in working then those things wch are of 
timber, I meane ye lower part thereof wch I would have either of yo' Northamptonshire stone or Port- 
land, & because of ye enrichments I would wish it were wrought here in Towne by Mr. Marshall. I did 
thinke ere this to have seene but ye Ea: of Peterborough having not sent for me as was determined I am 
uncertaine of my coming into yo" parts till hee doth, howsoever if hearing from you, you shall have ye 
utmost & best advise cann bee given you by 

Sr 
Ffebr. ye 22 1654. Yo' assured ffreind to serve you 
you shall receive ye things JOHN WEBB. 


sewed up in a past bord. 
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Fic. 8.—Tue Music Room. SrpE opposite TO THE WINDOWS.—(Webb’s title is “* The side next the Chimney.”’) 
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Fic. 9.—SKETCH FOR THE 
Quorns anv ‘ RusticK.” 
(The upper sketch is the 
No. 1, and the lower the 
No. 2 of Webb’s letter (IV). 
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Fic. 10 HE Mvustc Room. THe Winpdow SIDE. 


Webb's title is ** The side next the windowes.’’) 


LerTrer LY, 


Dated April 11th, 1655, and directed on the cover to be left at the Ram in Smithfield for Branson 
the carrier. The drawing referred to in the first paragraph is given in Fig. 9, and is the only one 
connected with this letter. But the letter itself is interesting, both in regard to the directions for the 
masons (whose presumptuous doubts as to the proportions of the mouldings Webb brushes brusquely 
aside), and to his remarks on the employment of French workmen. The references to the heads 
standing on the cornice and to the “ statues in the neeches *’ (niches) are readily explained by the 
drawings. These particular embellishments were, however, not finally adopted ; in spite of Webb’s 
objection to the employing of I’'renchmen, the actual detail of the ceiling tends to the conclusion that 
they were employed. That Webb designed the framework of the altered design seems clear, not only 
from the soberness of its disposition, but from the sentence in which he says “* Which way you resolve 
for the ornaments of your great room I desire to hear. that I may accordingly send you the moulds.” 
The letter concludes with a bit of gossip about politics doubtless very acceptable to the country 


squire. 
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This 


For his Honored ffreind S' Justinian Isham 


Kt & Baronett at Lamport 


Northamptonshire. 
Leave this at the Ramme in Smithfield with 


Branson the carrier. 
Sr 


If you make the Quoines of yo" building only rustick (as I remember you said you would) then they must 
bee just after the manner enclosed marked 1. but if the whole front bee rustickt according to the designe 
then must they bee after the schitzo 2. the rusticks dying agt the window iambs as therein expresst. 
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(Webb’s title is ‘* The End next the Howse.’’) 
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for the moulds lett not the masons trouble themselves about the proportions, but take care they 
worke them truly as they are made, lett them band their walls at every five or six course interchangeably 
with band stones, wch are stones lying quite thorough the thicknesse of the walls : that they make their 
quoine stones all of one stone if possible, that their walls are wrought levell by even courses, & that they 
bring them upp plumbe that they overhang not, that they give them sufficient morter & wett the stones 
well with water as they sett them that they may incorporate the better, that ye cornices have as much 
bedd as proiection y‘ is goe as much into ye walls at least as the saile of ve mould, these directions I 
would have them observe. 

I like well for ye lower part of the chimney peece to bee of Weldon stone & if Icann possibly by ye 
next returne I will send you downe the moulds fer it, at farthest in Easter weeke, the upper part I would 
wish rather of Joyners worke then plaister for it will stand much neater, and not bee so subiect to 
casualties as plaister, yet plaister wilbe cheaper, & if you resolve so to doe, I see no reason but the cornices 
about the roome may be so likewise if yo" workman will secure ye standing of ye heads upon ye lower 
most, weh I doubt. 

As for yo" ffrench workman I desire alwaies to employ our own countrimen, for by emploiment 
those grow insolent & these for want thereof are deiected, supposing they are not accompted able to 
performe when indeed it is only want of encouragement makes them negligent to study because a better 
conceite of foreiners as had then of themselves. I say not this in disaffection to strangers for I love 
them, as I should expect the like from them if I were abroad but only that our owne natives may be 
used to good workmanshippe and enioy the benefitt their country affords, howsoever if the man bee able 
in gods name employ him rather then bee at charge to bring one from London especially if you intend 
statues in the neeches as I designed, but then also lett him cast them for you out of Antique moulds for 
ffrench fashions are you know fantasticall. Concerning ye Dutchman’s paintings I will give you an 
accompt. Which way you resolve for ye ornaments of yo" great roome I desire to heare that I may 
accordingly send you ye moulds. That we shall have a warre with ffrance is doubted but wee feare 


them not. Iam 


Yo' assured ffreind to serve 
you 
April ye 6th 1655. : Joun WEBB. 

Lerrer V. 

Dated April 16th, 1655, that is, five days later than the last, in which it was promised that the 
mouldings of the chimney-piece should be speedily sent. The promise is now redeemed, and four sheets 
of details are despatched, all signed “John Webb” and all but one dated 1655 (see Fig. 6). The 
reference to my Lord Dacre’s house in Kent is, no doubt, to Chevening, which is reputed to have been 
desioned by Webb’s master and kinsman by marriage, Inigo Jones. The latter half of the letter is 
entirely concerned with pictures as to the purchase of which he advises his friend and client, Sir 


Justinian, not without some regard to the possible prejudices of his lady. 


me 
Chis 
For his Honored ffreind S' Justinian 
Isham Kt & Baronett at 

Lamport 


I have sent you downe all ye moulds for ye Chimney peece as well for ye playster as stone worke, I have 
heard of Mr Lee and yt hee is a good workman, but I cannot say it of my owne knowledge because yett 
hee hath not beene employed by mee. When you resolve for yo" great room I shall send you ye Cornice 
for it, the Cartooses in which should bee of stone (not timber) because it agrees better with plaister. 
ffor ye proportion of ye roome I suppose you need not much feare it for I am now making ornaments 
of Wainscott for a roome in Kent for my Lo: Dacres weh is 3l:fo: long 22: broad & 24:fo: high weh 
height If [ forgett not yo" is to bee, because ye Cornice weh makes ye Ceeling I have reduced to that 
height, his roome is very noble & hee bestows much cost upon it, but Iam confident yo™ wilbe more 
proportionable. Normandy glasse is here at 45° ye case. Whether you buy it in London or not I 
wouid have it cutt out at yo’ owne house otherwise you wilbee cosened, & it may bee carryed safe inough. 
I have beene with Mr Wase, whose paintings & prises ye enclosed note will shew vou: that of Vandikes 
is a pretty thing but hath beene much spoiled, though indifferently repaired. The Lucretia is by a 
genuine hand, it hath beene likewise very much spoiled, & not so well made good. The copy after 
Titian quoad a copy is tollerable but I should suppose it not so pleasing to yo" Ladye because of ye 
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Fic. 12.—THe Music Room. Tue Soutu Enp. 
(Webb’s title is “* The End next the Garden.’’) 


naked woman init. That after Guercino though it bee very hard yett mee thinks might well be placed 
over ye dore in yo" roome betwixt ye first window & Ceeling, at wch height much of ye hardness would 
hee taken off. There is a freind of mine hath a much better copy after Titian & lower prised of ye dying 
Lucrecia weh at your coming to Towne you may see. There is also a merchant in London hath lately 
brought severall paintings out of Italy aswell copyes as originalls wch you may also see, in ye meane 
while I will see you & give you my opinion. I have no more at present but remaine 
Yo" assured ffreind to serve you 
Aprill ye 16: Joun WEps. 
1655. 
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Lerrer VI. 

Dated May 31st, 1655, about six weeks after the last, and mostly concerned with directions to the 
masons. There is also some advice about the projection of the chimney-breast in the “‘great room,”’ 
and about the purchase of pictures. Webb concludes by promising a visit if either Belvoir or his own 
occasions call him Lamport way. The Mr. Sergency mentioned at the beginning is no doubt the 
‘Thomas Sargenson who wrote to Sir Justinian for certain instructions on August 19th, 1655, and in 
asking for decisions conveyed advice. ‘The instructions sought for related to the return front of Webb’s 
block, at its right hand or southern end ; a rough sketch of it is given and evidently no wing was then 
contemplated. His letter is dated from Coventry, yet the superscription says “* Leave this with Mr. 
Thomas Hill near Harp and Ball below Charing Cross to be sent as aforesaid.”’ Sargenson was 
apparently a contractor inasmuch as his enquiries refer both to mason’s and earpenter’s work. He 
appears to have been a man of good position, for he seals his letter with a coat of arms—a chevron 
between three dolphins embowed. ‘There is no record of what the advice was which was approved by 
Webb in this letter of May 31st. 

This 

For the much Honored St Justinian Ishat 

Kt and Baronett at Lamport 
Northamptonshire 


S 

Tn answer to yo" of the 28th instant, the advise weh Mr Sergency gives you is without peradventure the 
best & I would advise you to follow it, yet not with ye stones drawne archwise upon a straight line, but 
wrought to ye sixth part of a circle wch is called a scewne arch asin the margent. This should take ye 
springing from ye outmost bredth of ye windowes and bee wrought over ye upper member of yo" cornice 
as this schitzo will direct. It must bee brought upp wholy in the thicknesse of ye wall yet so that on ye 
as outward part it may bee hidd by the Asteler, & on ye inside the plaistering will 

sil keepe it from being seene, as for ye buttment at ye Angies you need not feare, it is 

> Y =z sufficient without dispute, yett in case you follow not this way but lay discharges 
7 of timber you lett those timbers be pitcht on every syde & at ye ends with pitch, 

__ and lett them also be layd in Lome whereby ye morter may not corrode them, this 

B: TheAstder [p [a] is also a very good way but in no wise so permanent as the other. _ Your masons 
A:TheArch 4 [| must bee sure to make your cornices lye at least as much in the thicknesse of the 
CD: ye L .5— walls as they proiect outwards, ve more ye better and more perpetuall. Concern- 
thicknesse of ye wall ing ye chimney in ye great roome to have it after ye fflemish manner carryed on 
Cartooses, for that is it you meane, | noe way like for from those Cartooses upward 

there wilbe such a break into ye roome that will admitt no correspondency to ve rest, besides such 
chimneys are fare more subiect to smoake then any other. The thicknesse of ye wall is so sutticient that 
if you will it may come forth but 3: or 4: inches into ye roome [paper injured] betweene and if it come 
out 8: or 10: ynches at weh proportion if I forgett not it is drawne it wilbe much more graceful then 
when of ye least scantling. my design is after ye Italian manner. I am gladd you have the peece of 
Vandike it is a pretty thing though spoyled, and I would always advise you rather to buy principalls 
then Copyes, though they are somewhat deerer vet are they of farr more esteeme & hee that buys cann 
hardly bee a looser. Normandy glasse holds very deare at about 40° the case, wee are likely to have 
peace with ffrance sodainly & then it wilbe cheaper. I shall very shortly upon my returne to Towne 
send you an example. Ishalbe absent hence till Saterday senight, by v° next returne after wch I shal | 
send you a peece of ye said glasse, and if either Belvoir or my occasion els calls me your way, you shall 

not faile to bee visited by 
" 
yo’ assured ftreind to serve 
May ye 3lst you 
1655 Joun WEBB 


Lerrer VII. 
There is an interval of more than two years between the last letter and this, which is dated 
11th June, 1657. The enlargement of the house was presumably approaching completion, and attention 
Was now being given to its adjuncts, for this letter and the two which follow are largely concerned 


with a gateway. They also deal with a “* depository,” of which more presently. 
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The “ designe for yo" gate”’ is shown on Fig. 15, and on it are marked the letters of reference 
in connection with the full size drawings of its mouldings. There is another and evidently earlier 
design for the same gate, on which are shown alternative finials on the top of the pillars, one being 
a swan (the crest of the Ishams) and the other a cartouche with strapwork. It is clear that Sir 
Justinian preferred his crest, for he has put an impression of it in sealing wax on the drawing as a 
guide, and in the subsequent drawing, that which is here illustrated, this impression has been faithfully 
copied. On the back of the earlier drawing are some sketches in pencil of an urn as finial, and also 
of the depository and its obelisk. The inference to be drawn from these sketches is that on one of 
his visits Webb and his client discussed the design for the gateway, and that Webb turned the drawing 
over in order to sketch an alternative finial. The conversation then turned on the depository, and 
Webb sketched his idea then and there on the same piece of paper. 

After dealing with the gate this letter proceeds to the depository and its obelisk, which are 
illustrated in Figs. 4,7. From the note beneath the design of the door (Vig. 7), which reads, ‘‘ The 
dore leading into the chapell, in greater forme,” it is to be inferred that the depository was to be 
attached to the church, for there is no chapel in the house, and that it was in fact a sort of mausoleum. 
In the sentence of the letter where Webb says “‘ ffor to ascend by three steps into it from the channel] 
I like well,” presumably he wrote “ channell”’ by error for “ chapel.’”’ There is no record of the 
depository ever having been built, nor any reason to suppose that it was. With regard to the gate, 
the remaining letters imply that it was actually carried out, but there is no trace of it left, and it was 
not one of the two gateways shown on an old print as being close to the house and leading out of a 
large forecourt, now obliterated. 

This 

For his much Honored ffreind § 

Justinian Isham K' & Baronett 

at Lamport 
Northamptonshire 
Honored Ss 

[ have sent you the Designe for yo" gate with the moulds belonging to it countersigned with letters in 
the draught, and as I have ordered it there will not bee any one ioint seene thorough out ye whole worke 
thereof. 

The Coping for your wall I cannot send you untill | have the iust thicknesse of yo" wall. So also 
the moving dores of yo" House cannot be designed untill I receive from you the iust heights & bredths 
of them: but the manner of ye moving dore for your gate I have drawne & sent also the mould thereof 
as you will perceive by the papers I have sent you likewise the designe for your depository, and round 
about the Obilisque have planed a stepp to kneel or sett on, and it may have also one round the sides of 
your wall, but then the passage wilbe somewhat narrow, the gray marble cannot bee wrought without 
ioynts lying plaine without mouldings, but the ioynts shalbe cast so conveniently both for banding the 
worke and order, that if they bee neatly rubd they will not bee unsightly, the vaulting of the coverture 
[ would advise of brick, and the dore leading into it grated with iron as I have designed, whereby it will 
agree well with the rest of the worke. ftor to ascend by three stepps into it from the channell I lke 
well also yo" vault underneath, the windowes whereof may bee ordered as you write. The outside should 
be rustick as I have drawne it for so the Ancients used, but it may bee made plaine if you will. Betwixt 
yo™ & y‘ of the Ascension mentioned by you wilbe this difference that is round within and octangular 
without, yo™ an octagon within & circular without. I shall desire to know how you like it, being it is 
rarely new and will take well. On the topp of the obelisque I place an Urne most proper for your 
intention. I have nothing else at present but subscribe 


yo’ assured ffreind to serve 
June ye 11" you 


1657. Joun WEBB 
Letter VIII. ; 
Dated 22nd June, 1657. It deals with points in connection with the gate, arising during the 
carrying out of the work. These must have been raised in a letter from Sir Justinian, in which he 
also made some suggestions as to adding pilasters to the depository. Webb appears throughout 

















Fic. 14.—Ture Music Room as NOW EXISTING. 
From a photograph kindly lent by the proprietors of Country Life. 


the correspondence to have been very accommodating in regard to his client’s suggestions. He 


rarely 


vetoes them outright, but either hints at his own preference or leaves the questions for dis- 


cussion at their next meeting. In this instance he contents himself with pointing out that the 


pilasters will add to the cost. 


{Single sheet—no address.] 


Honored Sr 


The side of the Peers next the garden are to bee brought upp directly square as in the Draught, the 
outward part thereof consists of a pillar & a pillaster on each side thereof, the pillasters advance 
six inches (wch is halfe ye Diameter) from the naked of the wall, and the piller is likewise to bee sett 
6 : ynches also before them, as ye mason will easily finde by ye scale: And the peers on ye garden side 
are likewise to rise 6 yn. from ye naked of the wall on that syde. because youcann have no stepps lett 
the piller have a plinth of stone under it 9 : inches high whereby from the ground to the underside of the 
Architrave wilbe 8 : fo—3 yn. and so much should the height of ye wall bee from the ground to ye 
topp of the coping, but if you thinke the wall will then bee too high, lett the topp of the coping runne 
levell with the upper rustick, I have made the mould for the coping of such height as it may answer 
justly to the height of the rustick for so it will gracefully die against it, or the space betwixt the sayd 
upper rustick and the Architrave as you shall determine your height of the wall. If you shall make 
yo' depository with pillasters it may bee made without ioynts being seen, but it wilbe more chargeable 
in respect of the ornaments of the pillers, but of this more may bee sayd when you resolve, in the meane 
time I rest 
yo' assured ffreind to serve you 


June ye 22" 1657 Joun WeEus. 
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Fire. 15.—DESIGN FOR THE GATEWAY. 
(The note, part of which appears near the right-hand bottom corner, reads “‘ This height of 1 f. 6 yn may bee either 
more or lesse according as the height 


l 


betwixt the levell of the garden and the walke without. John Webb.’’) 
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Letrer IX, 

This is the last letter of the series, and is dated 27th June, 1657. It is chiefly concerned with 
the gate, but mentions the depository towards the end, as to which, he says, he has no time to answer 
Sir Justinian’s particulars, but “ when you goe about,” he adds, he will be “ very large therein.” 
However large he was, it would seem that the idea of building the depository never came to fruition. 


This 

For his Honored ffreind S' Justinian 

Isham Kt & Baronett in Lamport 

Northamptonshire 

Lett this letter bee left with the Carrier that 

goes by Lamport on Thursday, hee lies at 

the Ramme in Smithfield. 

Honored 8" 

The inclosed you had received last weeke if the party you intrusted had come for them. The mouldings 
of the gate are lusty inough for their worke els you should have had other & for the gathering of some 
greene it is not amisse, it being a symptome of Antiquity yo" chamferd rustick peers are so common that 
I would have you not lay out any charge thereon, & for the agreement with yo' rustick Qoyns it is not 
materiale Diversity in rustick worke being most commendable. 

Upon receipt of yo" of ye 22th I have opened my answere to yo" former because therein you say 
the thickresse of the wall may bee altered at pleasure so tht whereas I had before reduced it to 2:fo: I 
have altered it to 18 : yn whereby ye pitch of vo' coping will fall the better. 

I am now unexpectedly leaving London so tht my time to answere your particulars about the 
Depository is cutt short, when you goe about I shalbe very large therein in ye interim you may sett 
downe what notes concerning it you please & I doubt not to satisfie you fully therein. You may be 
confident if any occasion brings me that way hee shall not faile to attend you, who is 

yo’ assured ffreind to 
June ye 27tb 1657. serve you JoHN WEBB. 

What happened after June, 1657, in connection with the work at Lamport there are no records 
to show. These nine letters, together with the drawings mentioned in them, are all that have been 
preserved. Both Sir Justinian and Webb lived on for another seventeen years, dying within a few 
months of each other, Webb on 30th October, 1674, at the age of 63, and Sir Justinian on 2nd March, 
1674-5, at the age of 64. But the letters and drawings, neatly supplementing each other, throw a 
welcome light not only on Webb and his work, but on the methods by which an architectural practice 
was carried on in the middle of the 17th century. 


CATALOGUE OF THE DRAWINGS BY JOHN WEBB PRESERVED AT LAMPORT HALL. 


1, 1a. Two sheets, formerly gummed to make one, show- 5, Full size profile of the mouldings below the windows 
ing half the elevation of the central projection of the of the ground floor, with numbers on them referring 
west front, to a scale of 3-5th in. to the foot. No title to drawing No. 7. Signed by Webb. On the back 
nor writing. are further sketches for the quoins and “ rustick.” 

On the back of 1a is a pencil sketch for the quoins (Fig. 5.) 
and “ rustick,” and also the upper part of twocolumns 6, Architrave and frieze of the windows, full size, with 
with a human figure indicated between them. These reference numbers. Signed by Webb. 
sketches are probably by Webb and the whole drawing 7, Key elevation of the lower part of the front, with 
is perhaps the a schitzo * mentioned in Letter I. numbers corresponding with those on 5 and 6, 

2. A careful drawing of the front, with -_ plan below. 8. Profile of consoles supporting the cornice of the 
No title, but signed John Webb. : Scale, 5 feet to windows, entitled ‘“* Cartoose for the windows at S* 
~ inch. I oe is the — _ — ~ \ but the Justinian Isham’s. 1654. Lamport.” Full size. 
basement windows are not shown. rig. 2. : , : “ . ; 

8, 3a, 3b. Front elevation, side elevation, and plan of the 9. pg of the last, full size. Dated 1654 and signed by 

evnv. 


suggested porch, on three small pieces of paper. The 
** profile of the Porch ” is signed by Webb. 

4, Another elevation of half the front, slightly different 
from the others, and to a smaller scale, 5 feet to 1} 
inches. No writing, but the drawing is probably by by Webb. 

Webb. One of the balusters, full size. Dated and signed. 


10. Architrave and frieze of the main cornice, full size. 
Dated and signed by Webb. 
11. The main cornice, full size. Dated 1654, and signed 


~ 
] 


~e 








13. Mouldings above and below the balusters, full size. 
Dated and signed. 

14, Drawing to show the treatment of the quoins and 
rustick, with a note in Webb’s writing. This is the 


drawing referred to in Letter IV. No scale. (Fig. 9.) 
15. <A rough sketch—‘ rude trick ’—of the (south) end, 


sent by Thomas Sargenson, asking for instructions as 
to its treatment in certain particulars. Dated 19th 
August, 1655. This drawing is interesting as showing 
that Webb’s building only comprised the central por- 
tion of the present front. The total length of the 
end corresponds with the depth of the central block 
(shown in Fig. 3). 
against this end. 

16, 17,18. The four sides of the great room, now called 
the music room, to a scale of 4 feet to 1} inch; all 
signed by Webb. Figs. 8, 10, 11, 12.) 

19. The chimney-piece in the great room. Fig. 13.) 

20, 21, 22, 28. Mouldings of the chimney-piece, full 
All dated 1655 and signed. 


There is no indication of a wing 


Fig. 6.) 
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24. Drawing of a gateway “ ffor St Justinian Isham at 
Lamport.” This appears to be a preliminary design 
with alternative finials on the piers. On the back 
are pencil sketches for the depository, etc. On the 
front an impression of a seal with the Isham crest. 

25. Working drawing for the same gateway, with letters 
referring to the full size details. Signed by Webb. 
(Fig. 15.) 

26, 27. Full size details of the last with reference letters. 
Both dated 1657 and signed. 

28. A template of the wall coping, in paper. 

29. Plan of the ‘depository ” mentioned in Webb’s 
letters. Elevation of “‘the dore leading in to the 
chapel.” No title, but signed by Webb. (Fig. 7.) 

80. External elevation and section of the depository. 
Identified by references in the letters. No title. but 
signed by Webb. (Fig. 4.) 


© 


There are other drawings relating to the house, but they 
are mainly, if not entirely, by other hands than Webb’s. 


THE CAREER AND WORK OF AXEL HAIG, R.P.E. 


[Axel Herman Haig, born at Katthamra, in 
Surrey; died at Southsea, 23rd August 1921 


THE opportunity of contributing this brief apprecia- 
tion of the life and work of Axel Haig to the pages of 
the R.I.B.A. JourNAL is an honour which I recognise 
and willingly accept. It is a small tribute to his 
memory in acknowledgment of a great example of 
ability and thoroughness. I enjoyed his valued friend- 
ship during a lifetime, so to speak, our acquaintance 
commencing about fifty years 
after my stay at 


ago, or perhaps a little 
with Sir William 


Westminste1 


Haig was not employed by Burges as an assistant till 
after he had been working for nine years in Scotland 
Yard under Ewan Christian. Since Haig went to live 
at Haslemere he travelled abroad frequently, and | 
mostly met him at social gatherings now and again in 
Thus I 
became familiar with his work and charming person- 
ality, chiefly distinguished by modesty. 
Throughout our long acquaintance I found him a most 
lovable man, entirely free from egotism. On no instance 
that I recall did Haig indulge in the rather too common 
habit among people of artistic te mperament, of decry- 
ing or lightly alluding to the work of one’s fellow crafts- 
men. In writing this notice I am not unmindful that 
time is needed to form a correct judgment upon any 
man’s relative value, but perhaps I may safely predict 
that his drawings, lithographs and etchings will hold 
their own in the future, outliving recurring changes of 
taste and surviving not a few passing fashions. Such 


London, and we occasionally corresponded. 


singular 


a reputation is unlikely to prove ephemeral, being too 
firmly based on outstanding merit and dexterous skill. 
Haig made no claim to compete with painters, but his 
architectural draughtsmanship ranks without a doubt 
among the foremost of his time, whether abroad or at 
home, and in some respects his graphic capability re- 


the Island of Gotland, 
Laid to rest in Grayswood Parish Churchyard, near Haslemere. 


in 1835: long resident at **Grayshurst,”” Haslemere, 


RIP. 
mains unique. No other British contemporary sur- 
passed him in his particular province. Haig, always 
free from trickishness, was invariably exact, reliable 
and painstaking. Certainly his work was brilliant, 
marked by a fine sense of colour. He recognised the 
relative values of light and shade, the importance of 
texture and the limitations of his medium. The brush, 
lithographic pen, needle or pencil were tastefully em- 
ployed, whether expressing his conceptions or record- 
ing his impressions. His judgment was seldom at 
fault as to compositions in the mass or choice of the 
best points of view. Insisting on technical details in 
architectural subjects, he exhibited great breadth of 
handling. Haig also possessed the intuitive gift of 
being able to place accessory figures rightly, and what 
is more, the people introduced into his pictures are 
always exquisitely drawn, true to scale, helpful to the 
perspective and fittingly costumed. No startling stage 
effects occur, nor prancing horses and other disturbing 
The accessories in Haig’s perspectives are 
subordinated with due regard to proper relations. His 
scholarly knowledge of architecture is undoubted, 
though he was not given to punctilious lecturing or 
self-assertion. The essentials of style are self-evident 
in his faithful portraits of buildings, often showing ex- 
ceedingly elaborate pieces of craftsmanship without 
employing a needless line. Haig’s sketches of sculp- 
ture and statuary leave nothing to be desired. He was 
no postulate impressionist, and his productions are 
enjoyable to live with, which cannot be claimed for 
the vagaries of the Cubists and Neo-Vorticists of to- 
day. Haig’s methods were entirely his own, direct in 
aim, and simply natural in execution. His landscapes 
and trees are first rate, the result of study and love of 
the beautiful ; consequently his work is stimulating. 


** movies.” 


THE CAREER AND WORK OF AXEL HAIG, R.P.E. 


On leaving school, Axel Haig served in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard at Karlskrona, studying naval archi- 
tecture. From thence he obtained a situaiion at Port 
Glasgow on the Clyde. Here he diversified his boat- 
building engagements by erecting a house for the head 
of his firm, Mr. Lawrence Hill, who proved to be an 
enduring patron and friend. The great ambition of 
Haig’s youth was subsequently realised by obtaining 
work in London, where he fortunately became asso- 
ciated with some of the leading spirits of the Victorian 
Gothic Revival. This congenial enterprise afforded 
precisely the opportunity Haig most desired. By 
sheer ability he soon became able to prosper his 
masters’ projects. In his own time Haig undertook 
perspective work for several friends and well-known 
architects, such as Rowand Anderson, John Burnet, 
William Burges, E. W. Godwin, and later on for Sir 
William Emerson. He also contributed drawings to a 
book of Examples of Municipal Commercial and Street 
Architecture of France and Italy, by Rowand Anderson, 
who sent me a signed copy in 1878. This work was 
dedicated to Sir Gilbert Scott, but it is undated. 
Among Haig’s delightful lithographs done about that 
date, I possess a pretty series of prints showing Scot- 
tish buildings and Peel-towered houses as well as 
foreign sketches, among them being the Church at 
Gothem, Sweden ; the old Palace, Malines ; Church 
of St. Etienne, Caen ; Gabled Houses, Lisieux ; Court- 
vard, Bologna ; also many more studies from Italy, 
Spain and Germany. 

Since those joyous sketching days. before it became 
a sin to make what are now slightingly termed * Tuopo- 
graphical drawings,” our British architectural outlook 
has altered very much. We have passed ** from Burges 
to the Baroque,” or, in other words, Late French 
Renaissance examples are now exotically adapted and 
copied. Our taste has outgrown the nineteenth- 
century dryasdust importation of Early French 
Gothic. G. E. Street’s Brick and Marble Architecture 
of Italy is quite forgotten, and his St. James-the-Less 
Memorial Church at Pimlico is seldom mentioned. 
Neo-Classic, combined with American steel-framed 
construction, has arrived to stay with all its incon- 
sistencies. Masses of masonry neatly rusticated and 
worked by machinery at the quarry are employed 2s 
a mural veneer set up 7” situ to hide the skeletons of 
steel which independently carry our structural loads. 
Pugin’s insistence on “truth” and the medieval 
ideals of balance of solids and voids, arches and poise 
have gone to limbo in company with modern styles 
like Bassett Keeling’s restless folly, ** The Strand 
Music Hall,’ long ago demolished. 

In all likelihood few architectural students of the 
present generation ever learn about Haig’s drawings 
of architectural sculpture, but, judging by results, 
pupils appear to be taught the grammar of meaning- 
less swags, urns for skylines, and how to cap piers with 
vases. The decadence of the “ Late and Flat” 
obtains some of its interest by the addition of fanciful 


cartouches often without a considered rhyme or 
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reason. The two Strongs, Caius Cibber and Francis 
Bird, invented things of this sort, and flourished by 
applying them to the buildings of Sir Christopher 
Wren. A familiar classicist, inclined to bewail the 
shortcomings of the English Renaissance, somewhere 
suggested that the architect of St. Paul’s “had a 
disastrous habit of taking detail on trust.”’ Be that as 
it may, these old Stuart carvers continue to furnish 
most of the patterns employed by our pioneers, which 
leads to their stock-in-trade being repeated ad infini- 
tum. Surely our * intellectual inheritance,” of which 
we hear so much, might act as an incentive to better 
things than the Baroque. 

In his international and capital book on Pen Draw- 
ing and Pen Draughtsmanship, Mr. Joseph Pennell 
printed some quotations from my paper on Architec- 
tural Drawing, read before the R.I.B.A. in 1885. 
Naturally, I appreciated his generous approval, but 
none the less it surprised me that he failed to notice 
Haig’s pen drawings. On the occasion of my lecture 
three of his pictures were included in the Institute’s 
wonderful loan collection I was enabled to exhibit at 
Conduit Street. I felt the same regret on consulting 
my copy of Sir Reginald Blomfield’s scholarly text- 
book on Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen, be- 
cause he also omits all reference to Haig, although two 
of Eden Nesfield’s “ Topographical” sketches of 
French Gothic churches are reproduced. In his pre- 
face the author directs attention to my aforesaid 
paper with kind commendation. 

Foremost among the most valued volumes in my 
library is the handsome quarto published by the Fine 
Art Society in 1905, written by Mr. E. A. Armstrong, 
entitled Axel Herman Haig and his Work. This book 
contains a considerable number of delightful plates 
from pencil drawings, water-colours and etchings. 
Those who refer to that well-illustrated biography will 
realise that Haig’s ability is not herein over-estimated. 

I treasure most ‘midst my pictures the proofs given 
me by Sir Rowand Anderson of two unpublished 
etchings intended by Haig for this distinguished 
Edinburgh architect’s projected work on Scottish 
Architecture. One of the pair represents the west door 
of the Chapel Royal, Holyrood, and the other (since 
published) shows the door to the Cloisters, Jedburgh 
Abbey. About 200 etchings in all, large or small. were 
completed by Haig, including a few ideal composi- 
tions of elegant loveliness, and some splendidly big 
subjects from Spain and Cairo, as well as from Italy, 
France and Germany. He made the three water- 
colour Royal Academy drawings (now in the Chapter’s 
care at St. Paul’s) which William Burges exhibited in 
1875, illustrating his scheme for the decoration of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral. As an architect, besides de- 
signing his own house erected at Haslemere, Axel Haig 
restored and added to the large country church at 
Floda in Sédermannland, and did similar ecclesiastical 
work at Dalham and Ardré, both in the Island of 
Gothland. Wisby Cathedral he likewise renovated ex- 
ternally, in which work he was associated with Mr. 
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E. W. Dodeshun of Leeds. Between 1870 and 1894 
Haig exhibited 26 works at the Royal Academy, but 
he was more often represented in other London and 
Colonial galleries, also in Paris, Berlin, Munich, and 
most European capitals. He member of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers and of the Royal 
Swedish Academy. He won several medals, such as 


Was a 








Gold Medal, Paris Salon, 1882; Medal and first order 
of Merit, Adelaide, 18 887 - Ist Class Gold Medal, Paris, 
International, 1889; Gold Medal, Munich, 1890; 
Diploma, Chicago, 1891 ; Diploma, Berlin, 1891; and 
Gold Medal, International, 1900. Haig bore distin- 
guished orders given him by the King and Queen of 
Sweden. Mavurice B. Apams | F.]. 

Bedford Park, W.A, Sept. 1921. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Government’s Future Housing Policy. 
15 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, E.C.4: 
30 Aug. 1921 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A 

SIR, feferring to Mr. James Ransome’s letter 
dated 26th July in the JourNnat of 30th July, is it not 


very desirable that the condemnation of the Govern- 
ment Housing Scheme by the Council and by indi- 
vidual architects should be supplemented by 
alternative scheme under which the ‘Vy naa suarantee 
that houses would be forthcoming ? Without such an 
alternative destructive criticism is of no avail. 

It has been reiterated ad nauseam that the building 
trade left to itself could have provided all the 
required, but I have across any explana- 
tion as to how this could have any 
answers to such questions as the following, which arise 
in connection with the suggestion. 

1. Could the speculating builder 
operations after the war, obtain 
before complet 
the old lines 7 

2. Were (or are) architects pr with equa- 
nimity to see still more existing pre-war 
type of houses springing up broadcast back ex- 
tensions, bay and ‘ornamental ” 
features; have they recanted their condemnation of 
these abominations, or do they that their old 
enemy would seek the architects in his 
operations ?/ 

3. If the speculating builder above referred to is 
eliminated, could reputable icting under 
architects, produce the houses required on a 
mercial basis ? 

If the answer to question I or 3 is in the affirma- 
tive, how can the current price 0 accounted 
for except on the ground gross profiteering (after 
making every allowance for red-tape obstacles, etc.) ? 

Was it not generally acknowledged until com- 
paratively recently that the Government was forced 
to step in because of the impossibility of obtaining 
houses in sufficient numbers by private enterprise and 


some 


houses 
never come 
been done, nor 


restarted 


ing loans on 


have 
houses 
ion and disposing of them ata profit on 
epared 
rows of the 
, with 
windows other 

believe 
assistance of 


contractors, 


com- 


f houses be 
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that a similar difficulty existed almost throughout the 
civilised world 2 

Whether the Government scheme was well devised 
is quite another matter; but now, while it is in abey- 
ance, is the time for wiser heads to formulate a better 
one.—Yours, etc., Atec P, DuRLACHER [F.]. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have read Mr. E. G. 
Holtom’sableletterinthe August issue of the JOURNAL, 
in which he points out what are probably the funda- 
mental difficulties. But if the provision of sufficient 
houses must wait for a ** drastic reform of our whole 
system of local taxation,” it is a bad look-out for the 
present generation. 

Mr. Frank Hunt also contributes to the Journal of 
the Surveyors’ Institution forSeptemberan illuminating 
article on the Rent Restriction Act, in which again 
there appears little hope of any early solution of the 
difficulties with which we are confronted. 


Holt, Norfolk, 
JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 
[ have just received a copy of the Ministry of 
Health Departmental Committee’s Report on * The 
High Cost of Building Working-Class Dwellings.” 
There appears to be very little fresh information of 
importance, and no practical suggestions for reviving 
the building industry, since the Tudor Walters Com- 
mittee reported in 1918. 
of the figures given are instructive—* It ap- 
pears that the decreases in the number of skille d trades- 
men available in England and Wales were : 


5 Sept. 1921. 
To the Editor. 


SIR, 


some 


Years 1901-1911 a se oe 3,290 
1911-1914 (July) cs oie ye pr 
1914-1920 (Jan.) ae o> 98,40 


395,41 

The total employed in 1901 is given as 720,229, 
which brings the figure for January 1920 to 324,812. 

In July 1920 the total of skilled men employed had 
risen to 365,596 under the pressure of the 
Housing Scheme. 

Tt will be seen that the decrease between 1911 and 
July 1914 was 2} times that caused in 5 years of wat 
conditions. 

Unless a real housing policy, based on sound legisla- 
tion and reformed loca] taxation is forthcoming, archi- 
tects will become extinct with the rest of the building 
industry, in which event the burning, and apparently 
more important, questions of unification, registration, 
housing scheme fees, and assistants’ minimum wages 
will solve themselves on strictly economic lines.— 


Yours faithfully E. G. Hoxrom [F.]. 


Government 


Why not Dominion Branches of the Institute ? 
Hartley, Cranbrook : 1921. 
To the Editor, JourNaw R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—You were kind enough last month to 
publish a letter from me upon the subject of registra- 
tion, in which I have been intimately concerned for 
close upon forty years—ever since February 1884, in 
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WHY NOT DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE ? 


fact, when a letter of mine which appeared in the 
Building News gave it, as a main principle of policy, 
to the Society of Architects, which was then in course 
of formation. This month I again seek courtesy from 
you; and the subject is one of, if it be possible, even 
wider scope and greater importance to the develop- 
ment of architectural organisation—and, through that, 
of architecture itselfi—throughout the Empire. 

In the title of the Institute the word * British ” 
occurs. This word has now a very wide, imperial 
meaning, but in practice, amongst architects at least, 
it is still confined to the Empire’s hub, these home 
islands. We certainly have Fellows and Associates 
scattered over the world ; we have most of the leading 
architectural bodies of the Dominions in what is called 
* Alliance; but our policy is local and restricted, 
our governing body is elected by those who are within 
a day’s post of headquarters, and our members, of all 
practising grades at least, are enrolled upon qualifica- 
tions based upon an insular standard. 

This has been quite natural, and nobody is to blame; 
but, Sir, has not the time now arrived for a broader 
outlook to prevail? Such a time has been foreseen. 
I should like to draw attention to Clause 34 of the 
Charter of 1887 and its last sub-section :— 

Subject to the provisions of this Our Charter Bye-laws 
shall define regulate and prescribe 

(hk) The relations of the Royal Institute to such branches 
thereof as may be established within the United Kingdom 
or any Colony or Dependency of the United Kingdom... . 

The establishment of both near and distant 
Branches was thus clearly indicated and provided for. 
None have yet been formed, nor even have the neces- 
sary bye-laws been drawn up: and perhaps this is to 
the good. They would quite possibly have been de- 
vised upon the old idea of predominance and subor- 
dination, and not upon that of equality of brother- 
hood which now prevails in greater matters. I 
mean that the various Dominion Branches would, in 
order to meet modern and future conditions, have to 
be independent bodies, both theoretically and in fact; 
working under the same Charter, to be sure, but ruled 
by their own officers, working under bye-laws of their 
own devising, and electing their own members of all 
vrades, according to theirown standards. They would 
owe no prescribed allegiance nor monetary support to 
the parent body, but upon all important matters of 
general concern their Councils would consult, through 
their Presidents, as might be necessary by letter or 
otherwise : or even by personal contact, on the Im- 
perial model, as this is rendered more easy in course of 
time, 

It may be that some such meeting, convened by our 
President, would be the best of all possible initiatory 
steps, but the difficulties are obvious, and the problem 
is to some extent a different one in each Dominion. 
Canada, for instance, already has a Royal Architec- 
tural Institute, established both under Charter and 
under a special Act of the Dominion Parliament ; 
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architects whatever outside the Government service : 
and between these extremes there are several varia- 
tions. To meet such diverse conditions the bye-laws 
for the establishment of Branches would have to be 
most generously drawn, even possibly to the point of 
vagueness. 

Before getting so far, however, the localities con- 
cerned should be consulted; and if a meeting in 
Londen be impossible some other means must be 
found. Members who are resident in the Dominions 
could help greatly here. both by general letters upon 
the value of branch establishments, and by suggestions 
as to methods of inter-consultation. Or how would it 
be if the President, or some open-minded delegate on 
his behalf, were to visit the Dominions, and probe local 
opinion ineach ? It would be costly, but worth while. 
It would appeal to the imagination, not of the members 
of our profession alone but to the whole world, and 
give an untellable stimulus to architectural develop- 
ment. Atleast I think so,and I have reason to believe 
that others are in agreement with me.—Yours faith- 
fully, G. A. T. Mrppieron [.4.]. 





The R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges: Judge’s Dictum. 
To the Editor, JourNat R.I.B.A.,— 

DrEaAR Str,—Having been in the Court during the 
hearing of the case Smith v. Wood and Rozelaar, it 
should, I think, be noted that the dictum of the 
learned Judge, as quoted in the JouRNAL of 27th 
August last, was not made in the course of delivering 
judgment, but earlier in the proceedings. 

Of more importance to architects, however, is Mr. 
Justice Greer’s statement made in his judgment re- 
garding professional charges. He said: ~ If it had 
become necessary to decide the question of amount, I 
should have said, in this case, having regard to the 
fact that the change in the scale (of charges) has been 
recently made, that the charge that any one would be 
bound to anticipate he would have to pay, if he in- 
structed an architect, would be the old charge, and 
not the new charge.” 

This is a little disconcerting, since the only scale 
issued by the Institute is the * New Scale,” and as 
such, it is the duty of every member to support it. In 
view, therefore, of the Judge’s opinion, it would ap- 
pear desirable to settle with clients, at an early stage, 
the terms of agreement. This course would, I am 
sure, prevent many difficulties from arising and would 
go far towards familiarising the public with the ** New 
Scale.”—Yours faithfully, 

Henry YV. Asuiey [F.]. 








Books Received. 


Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings—An Old Cottage Saved : 
How Derelict Cottages at Drinkstone, in Suffolk, were brought into use 
again and what the work cost. 8o. 2s. 6d. net. \. R. Powys, Secre- 
tary S.P.A.B., 20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.¢ 

The Modern Painter and Decorator: A Practical Treatise on House, 
Church, Theatre and Public Buildings Painting and Decorating. By 
Arthur Seymour Jennings and Guy Cadogan Rothery. With 96 full- 
page platesin black and white, and 12 in colour, 3 vols. 22s, 6d. per 
vol Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd., Clun House. Surrey Street 
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THE HORSE GUARDS’ 


The plans prepared by H.M. Office of Works for the 
above improvement have recently been publicly ex- 
hibited, and the accompanying illustration appeared 
in the Architects’ Journal of August 3rd, 1921. 

It will be seen that the proposal involves the squar- 
ing up of the western side of the Horse Guards’ Parade 
in connection with the new Guards’ Memorial, which 
is to be placed in a commanding position axial with 
(What a fine site this 
would have been for the Cenotaph !) 


the Horse Guards Building. 

The scheme also provides for the re-alignment of the 
eastern boundary of St. James’s Park and of the public 
road between the Mall and Birdeage Walk. 
plots are to be constructed in front of the India Office 


New grass 


and Foreign Office and on the south-west corner of the 
Horse Guards Parade. 

The two reads at present converging towards the 
Duke of York's steps are to be replaced by one road 
directed on the column itself. The present footpath 


will be retained, making a pleasant walk through the 
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IMPROVEMENT. 


park, instead of along the road, and a certain amount 
of land, about half an acre in all, will be thrown into 
St. James’s Park, more than compensating for the 
land taken into the new roadway opposite the Foreign 
Office. Looking southward, the dome of the new 
Westminster Central Hall will form a satisfactory 
termination of the vista. 

Generally speaking, the scheme is a good one, pro- 
vided it is carried out with a sympathetic eye to the 
preservation of existing trees where possible, and with 
not too parsimonious an outlook on the part of the 
Treasury. It is all to the good that the Government, 
while providing work for unemployed labour, should 
also be able to improve the general appearance of 
London. 

There is room for many such improvements in our 
public places, and every scheme of this nature indi- 
cates the paramount need for a well-considered plan 
for the future development of London. 

W. R. Davince. 
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CHRONICLE. 


The Retirement of Mr. G. Northover. 

If there are members of the Institute to whom the 
personality of Mr. Northover is unknown, this con- 
cealment is due to Mr. Northover himself. His work, 
if sometimes unrecognised and generally unacknow- 
ledged, is known to all. During the war, in the absence 
on service of Mr. MacAlister, there fell upon Mr. North- 
over practically the entire burden of the Secretaryship 
in addition to his normal duties which, to express 
them at their minimum, comprised the whole editorial 
work of the JouRNAL. It will be seen, therefore, that 
Mr. Northover has passed a very busy life during his 
twenty-eight years’ service of the Institute, the fulness 
of which has only been varied by periods of additional 
pressure. He should constantly be one of our best- 
known and most conspicuous personalities, but that a 
modesty which is not the least of his good qualities has 
always thrown a veil over his energies so that to many 
ameng us his work has seemed almost secret in its 
quiet force. 

3ut to me, at all events, this secret has been an open 
one. I can well remember the day—now a rather dis- 
tant day— on which our friend was introduced to me 
as a new element in the little household at No. 9, and 
from that day to this our acquaintance with one an- 
other has been one of untroubled pleasure as far as I 
am concerned, but on his side of frequent forbearance. 

Mr. Northover is leaving us to enjoy a rest which he 
has very fully earned and to spend a leisure, which | 
hope will be a long one, in pursuits which his abilities 
will enable him to appreciate. We shall say good-bye 
to him with the regret which always accompanies the 
severance of friends and with the happiness of an un- 
tarnished retrospect. 

Our friend’s work has been no mere task of mechani- 
cal procedure ; the Institute, I know, owes much to 
his sound literary judgment and to the unobtrusive 
exercise of a knowledge and taste which we have been 
ungratefully willing to take for granted. He can look 
back upon duties done not only honestly but adroitly. 

I am aware that as an editor he has for a multitude 
of years dealt over-indulgently with my own prose : 
and it is a kind of comfort to me to think that I have 
at last produced something which, if he had his own 
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modest way, he would undoubtedly exclude from 
publication in the JouRNAL. 

My readers will, I am sure, oblige me by treating 
these lines not as a formal statement by the President 
of the Institute, but as the personal proposal of a vote 
of thanks to which they will accord their votes with 
ungrudging, if silent, acclamation. 

PauL WATERHOUSE. 


In thanking the President for his graceful and ex- 
ceedingly gracious communication, the subject of it 
may be permitted to recall that his advent at the In- 
stitute in July 93 preceded by a few months the birth 
of the present JOURNAL, now completing its twenty 
eighth annual volume. It had been the custom for 
several vears to record the Institute’s transactions in 
two different publications the Journal of Proceedings 
(fortnightly) and the Transactions (annually). Papers 
read at Sessional Meetings were printed in the Journal 
of Proceedings in précis form only, with full reports of 
the discussions. Then, months later, the operation 
was reversed, Papers being printed in full with only a 
précis of the discussions. Thus, Papers and discus- 
sions were printed twice over, once in an abridged 
form which was practically valueless for reference : 
and the full Papers and the discussions emanating 
from them were respectively printed in separate 
volumes and at different times— a system confusing, 
inconvenient, costly, and perhaps a little ridiculous. 
In 1893 a suggestion of the then President, Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson, materialised and the two publica- 
tions were amalgamated. The present writer, then in 
his thirty-ninth year and long conversant with 
editorial work and with the technicalities of printing 
and publishing, was engaged as * Sub-Editor and 
Publications Clerk,” the Editor being the then Secre- 
tary, the late Mr. Wm. H. White. During Mr. 
Locke's Secretaryship the Sub-Editor was given the 
title ** Assistant Editor,” and in the early days of the 
present Secretary was appointed Editor, * under the 
direction of the Secretary,” a qualification the pru- 
dence of which none would admit more readily than 
the Editor himself. Any who imagine that the func- 
tionary who has borne the above titles must have 
found time hang heavy on his hands are free to in- 
spect the specification of the duties of his position in 
his contract of engagement, supplemented by the list 
of “ extras” since taken over. It has been his good 
fortune never to miss a meeting of the Institute nor 
to be absent from work a single day, saving the regu- 
lation holidays, during his twenty-eight years’ service 
illnesses that might have necessitated absence having 
considerately confined their attacks to the holiday 
weeks. It is of interest to mention that since 1893 
the membership of the Institute has grown from 1,500 
to 4,600, and the circulation of the JourNAL from 
1,600 copies to over 5,000. A periodical run on volun- 
tary contributions is not without its inconveniences 
for the Editor. Contributions often fail him, but, 
whatever befall, his pages have to be filled by a fixed 
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hour on a fixed day, unless the whole machinery of the 
printing office is to be thrown out of gear. (Only 
members who are Elitors of the professional papers 
will perhaps apprec iate this.) The present Editor's 
necessities in this respect have led to the discovery of 
much literary talent among the the 
Institute who have ssiihaguaiilie come to his aid 
and placed their knowledge and skill at his disposal. 
Apart from the Institute’s own Sessional Papers, many 
valuable contributions to architectural literature in re- 
cent years have been in the form of Papers read under 
the auspices of the Allied Societies, and most of the best 
of these the Editor has been at pains to secure for the 
Institute JouRNAL. Some idea of the estimation in 
which the present JouRNALand its forerunners are held 
outside the Institute may be gathered tri- 
bute paid to them by so competent a critic as Mr. 
Kdw: bi Smith, Librarian of the Avery Library, Colum- 
bia University. Writing in 1914, 

The oldest of the architectural periodicals, and the 


1embers of 


from the 


he says: 


master journal of the profession, is the series published by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, which began 
under the title TRANSACTIONS with the Session 1835. 


The Journal of Proceedings was published parallel with the 


Transactions until 1893. when the sets were merged under 
the title JouRNAL oF THE R.I.B.A. If any 
in the field of one of the broadest of human professions, 
which is especially speculative or recondite, th 
JOURNAL of the 


question arises 


inquirer js 


more likely to discover the answer in the 


R.1.B.A. than in any other book. The many searches 
which the librarian makes in this beautiful set are full of 
refreshment and interest.* 

It is a very great honour to have s rved a body 


possessing the proud traditions of the R.1.B.A., to 
have come into contact with the distinguished men of 
one’s own generation whose genius has brought lustre 
to their profession, and to have followed the career and 
marked the progress of their brilliant juniors, with 
whom the writer leaves the Insti- 
tute with mixed feelings. He confesses to a sense of 
great relief at the prospect of laying down a burden 
that his strength has become but the 
severance of a tie which has brought him into associa- 
tion with men it has been a pleasure and an honour to 
have known fills him with sorrowful regret. 


future rests. The 


unequal 


Of Mr. Waterhouse’s invariable kindness and con- 
sideration—-rendered sometimes in the welcome form 
of a delightful contribution to the JourNAL—he has 


always been deeply sensible. For his latest contribu- 
tion as President the writer thanks him than he 
can express—from such a distinguished source it con- 
veys a mark of distinction finds peculiarly 
gratifying and values very highly indeed. He regrets 
extremely that he should have finished his course 
at the Institute at the moment of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
accession to the Chair. It would have been a privilege 
and a very interesting experience to serve under his 
Presidentship and to observe and mark and chronicle 
the affairs of the Institute during the present eventful 
stage of its history. NORTHOVER. 


more 


which he 


“The Henry | 0. Avery Library,” JOURNAL, 13 Juné 1914, p. 508. 
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Ancient Monuments Protection. 

The Report* has been published of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Advisory Committee which was appointed by 
the Office of Works in July last year to advise on the 
question of amending and strengthening the existing 
Ancient Monuments Act, and to consider whether the 
powers conferred by Parliament should be widened, 
so as to include advisory powers over Ecclesiastica] 
and Secular Buildings which are still in use and oceu- 
pation. The Committee consisted of Lord Beau- 
champ (Chairman), Lord Ferrers, Bishop Browne, Sir 
Martin Conway, the Hon. Cuthbert James, M.P., Sir 
Lionel Earle, Sir Hercules Read, and Mr. C. R. Peers. 


The Committee in Part I. of the Report, dealing with the 
position of the State with regard to ancient monuments, 
state that the existence of the Acts of 1900 and 1913 is in 
itself a recognition of the principle that the nation has an 
interest in Ancient Monuments apart from, and in some 
respects superior to, the interests of their legal owners. No 
one could contemplate with equanimity any alteration o1 
addition which would tend to destroy the artistic features 
of any of our great cathedrals or historical inhabited houses, 
yet the owners of these national treasures have apparently 
full power, legally, to make any alterations, additions, or 
demolitions that they please. Bearing in mind the unfortu- 
nate so-called “ restorations ” which have, owing to igno- 
rance, destroyed the unique character of some of these 
buildings, the Committee think that the time has come when 
the Nation, guided by the best opinion available, should 
take steps to ensure that these treasures shall, as far as is 
possible, be handed down to posterity intact. 

Part II. compares the protective measures adopted by 
foreign countries with those in force in Great Britain, par- 
ticulars being given of legislation in Austria, Belgium, Den 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, and 
Sweden. It appears that while the definition of a monument 
is everywhere much the same, a distinction is made in prac- 
tice between monuments in private ownership and those 
belonging to public or corporate bodies. The British dis- 
tinction between monuments in use and those no longer 
used is not recognised, and the Committee express the 
opinion that on logical and practical grounds the advantage 
is with the Continental conception. Other provisions not 
found in British law are (1) Control of movable objects, (2) 
Preservation of scenery where it affects the amenities of a 
monument, (3) Financial help to private owners for the 
preservation of monuments in their possession, (4) Com- 
pensation. 

Part IIT. deals with the amendment of the existing Act, 
the principal amendments suggested by the Committee 
dealing with (1) Assistance to owners ; (2) An extension of 
the powers of the Commissioners of Works : (a) where they 
are guardians of a monument, (6) under Preservation 
Orders ; (3) Compensation ; (4) Ancient Monuments Boards. 
With regard to the scheduling of monuments under Section 
12, the Committee note that the Act, while insisting on the 
obligations of owners of monuments, does little to encourage 
them. It would be to the national advantage that not only 
advice, but actual assistance in the cost of repairs, should be 
forthcoming, as in France, from public funds. The State 
should agree to advance money for repairs at a low interest, 
or none, repayable in twenty years, and a certain proportion 
of the necessary expenditure might be borne by public 
funds. The definition of the power of the Commissioners 
under a deed of guardianship needs amendment. As it now 
stands, there is nothing to prevent an owner disfiguring a 
monument under State guardianship by incongruous addi- 
so long as these do not actually damage the fabric. 
Act which deals with Preservation Orders 


tions, 
The part of the 


* To be obtained at H.M. Stationery Office, price 9d. 
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has proved to be practically unworkable. The intention of 
an owner to carry out work which would damage a monu- 
ment being known, or the dangerous condition of the monu- 
ment through neglect being established, the period of a 
month required by Section 12 of the Act for notice in the 
case of a scheduled monument should be utilised for the 
consideration by the constituted authority of the need for 
a Preservation Order. The owner would be heard and a 
decision made. If an Order should be considered necessary 
it would take effect at the expiration of the month. Com- 
pensation would then be assessed by whatever authority 
the State should direct. Compensation might be direct or 
indirect. In assessing direct compensation regard should 
be had to the fact that ownership of a monument of national 
importance implies duties as well as rights. The Committee 
suggest that compensation in certain specific instances 
might be paid in the form of terminable annuities over a 
period of, say, 20 or 25 years—thus posterity would pay a 
share for the direct advantage it would derive from the pre- 
servation of monuments of historic and artistic interest. As 
an example of indirect compensation, if the Act be extended 
to inhabited houses the owner’s freedom of usage and 
amenities may be limited. Part of the house may become 
little more than a museum. Rooms may be maintained in 
an unusable condition as examples of bygone social manners 
or as things of beauty. Such limitations should be taken 
into account in assessing the value of the house for rating, 
taxation, and death duties. Such charges should be levied 
only on such parts of the house as are actually used from 
day to day for purposes of modern life. Regard should also 
be had to the fact that the maintenance of the ancient 
arrangements of many old houses, highly important fo1 
historical reasons, involves present-day inhabitants in much 
inconvemence and consequent expense which could be 
avoided by making structural changes injurious to the 
building as an historical monument. Such inconvenience 
should be taken into account in valuations. The Com- 
mittee pay tribute to the value of the work of the Ancient 
Monuments Boards as constituted under the Act of 1913. 
They suggest that the Boards should be maintained, and 
that in addition District Boards should be appointed on 
which should sit the best local antiquaries and architects. 
Four such Boards might be conveniently appointed for 
England with their meeting-places at York, Birmingham, 
Bristol, and London. 

In Part IV. the advisability of extending the scope of the 
Act to include Ecclesiastical and Secular Buildings is con- 
sidered. Reference is made to the report published in 1914 
of a Committee appointed by the Archbishops to consider 
the question of Parochial Churches. They recommended 
that in each diocese an honorary Advisory Board should be 
appointed by the Bishop, to which the Chancellor might 
apply for advice when considering applications for faculties. 
Such Advisory bodies have been, or are being formed, now 
that the pressure due to the War is releved, and the Com 
mittee express the hope that they will be appointed in every 
diocese without delay. They should be representative of 
the best opinion in matters of archeological, historical, and 
artistic interest, and their members should have a definite 
status as assessors with the Chancellors on all such matters. 
The Committee expresses anxiety about the possibility of 
loss of chattels which are not technically ** ornamenta ” or 
* furniture ’’ and therefore not legally protected. Old hel- 
mets and other pieces of armour, of which some have 
historical associations, some artistic beauty, all deserve to 
be carefully scheduled, not only in the parish records, but 
also in the Central records. Though all the Parish Churches 
enjoy legal protection under the Faculty system, Cathedral 
Churches are without such protection. These are under the 
sole control of the Dean and Chapter, who usually appoint 
an architect to be their official adviser. The Committee 
think that the grave danger of unreservedly placing them 
selves in the hands of as ngle adviser would be met if, in 
each Province, the Church authorities appointed a central 
body parallel in importance and in personal calibre to the 
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Ancient Monuments Boards. Should no satisfactory scheme 
for the legal protection of Cathedral Churches be brought 
into operation by the Church authorities, the Committee 
recommend that provision be made for such protection 
under the Ancient Monuments Act. 

The Committee are of opinion that the nation is not justi- 
fied in neglecting to devise some scheme for the protection 
of secular buildings in use, seeing that they include many 
magnificent and historical specimens of our national monu- 
ments. State action should take the direction of encourage- 
ment and assistance. It is impossible to expect that all 
historical and ancient buildings can be permanently re- 
tained ; many towns, however, find their ancient houses a 
valuable asset from the number of visitors they attract, and 
in such cases local and national interests are closely con- 
nected. Old country-houses and manor-houses should be 
included in any scheme of protection. Nor must the smaller 
buildings be overlooked. Country villages abound in ex- 
amples which are a national asset of high value. The ancient 
grammar schools, almshouses, and hospitals are 
often buildings of high architectural merit in addition to 
their archeological value and should receive full considera- 
tion from the State. The Committee recommend that the 
scope of the existing Act be extended to include buildings 
actually in use, subject to the payment of compensation to 
owners, 

In Part V. the Committee refer to the Commission of Fine 
Arts which has been established in the United States as 
having proved of great value to the American Government 
and people. They think that if some such body were formed 
in this country, it could advise not only on matters relating 
to Ancient Monuments, but on all questions of ta te which 
have now to be dealt with by Ministers of the Crown. The 
Committee’s deliberations have led them to the conclusion 
that the appointment of a Commission of Fine Arts might 
be the best solution of the difficulties which face those who 
are charged with the administration of the Act. 


colleges, 


Royal Commission on the Government of London. 


The appointment of a Royal Commission on the 
Local Government of Greater London is announced, 
the terms of reference being * To inquire and report 
what, if any, alterations are needed in the 
government of the administrative County of London 
and the surrounding districts, with a view to secur- 
ing greater efficiency and economy in the administra- 
tion of local government services and to reduce any 
inequalities which may exist in the distribution of 
local burdens as between different parts of the whole 
area, 


local 


Architects and the Public. 

The Committee on Public Information of the Min- 
nesota Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
have drawn up the following circular for the general 
information of the public :— 

THE SELECTION OF THE ARCHITECT. 

Those who have never employed an architect are apt to 
be at a loss regarding the method of procedure. Many do 
not realise that architecture is a profession and that its 
practice calls for men of the highest integrity and business 
capacity—men who command confidence as advisers and 
who can properly assume the responsibility inherent in the 
practice ofa profession. 

The following is a brief outline of the more important 
factors of building operations :— 

FIRST : 

The client must first of all assure himself of the character 
of the man who is to be the architect. Obtain this infor- 
mation as you would in selecting a lawyer or physician, 
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Ask those for whom he has rendered service ; inquire as to 
the class or kind of work he is most familiar with; his 
facilities for executing the commission in all of its details, 


and determine particularly the standard he has attained 
in his work. 
SECOND: 

The owner’s desire is to secure the best service available 


—the most suitable plan, type of construction and econo 
mical use of materials as is possible. Thes« 
ments of a building operation can only be obtained through 
employing, not as a luxury, but as a necessity, an expert in 
the correlation of the many and various portions of the 
work. The architect’s technical experience and knowledge 
of every phase of the problem makes it desirable 


desirabie ele- 


as being 


to the owner's best interests to select the architect before 
deciding on anything else connected with the project 
THIRD: 

Designing a building is a process of development. 
Nothing less than a complete consideration of the whole 
problem—site, financing, use of building, size, etc.—can 
possibly produce a satisfactory result. For this reason 
pre-determined solutions of a problem by means that are 
intended only to secure attention are inimical to a cliert’s 


interests. 
FOURTH: 

Architects, like other professional men, place varying 
values upon their services, and the service rendered like- 
wise varies in merit. This should not confuse the owner 
whatever is worth having 1s worth paying for. It is always 
safe to rely upon the reasonableness of the rates for mini- 
mum fees and the principles of practice 
the majority of the profession. 

FIFTH : 

Architectural competitions are usually unsuccessful 
owing to clients’ misapprehension of the end to be attained. 
Too frequently it is thought to be an equable method of 
discovering a solution to the building problem ; it should 
be, rather, considered as but one method by which to 
select an architect, and its employment is now generally 
restricted to large work. 

Plans are not merchandise ; 
to be delivered to the casual buyer. Plans are the result 
of conferences, detailed information relative to a great 
many matters of consequence, much study and labour, 
and, therefore, no one has aright to gratuitous work in con- 
nection with competition. 
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they are not kept in stock 


* Architecture is the art which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 
that the sight of them contributes to his 
JOHN RUSKIN 


by man for whatsoever uses, 
mental health, power and pleasure.” 


Art History Congress, Paris, Sept. 26th-Oct 5th. 

A Congress on Art History, organised at the sugges- 
tion of the Société de l Histoire de l’Art Francais, will 
be opened in Paris at the Sorbonne on Monday, 26th 
inst. It will last for about ten days, and will be 
devoted partly to regular meetings and partly to ex- 
cursions and visits to buildings of interest and private 
collections in Paris and the Provinces. The work of 
the Congress will be divided into four sections :— 

(1.) TEACHING AND MuSEvUM TECHNIQUE.—Questions on 
method ; the teaching of Art History in various countries; 
the preservation and restoration of works of art ; Interna- 
tional exchanges as loans between Museums; Biblio- 
graphical collections, works of reference, and exhibition 
catalogues ; Photographs of works of art. 

(2.) Western Art.—Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
engraving, decorative art ; In particular, the relations be- 
tween French art and that of other countries. 

(3.) EASTERN AND Far-EAstTerN ART. 

(4.) Mustc.—General history ; In particular, the rela- 
tions between the various national schools; the editing 
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and re-publishing of musical texts ; 
iconography. 

The British Committee consists of Sir Charles Hercules 
Read, President of the Society of Antiquaries, President ; 
Mr. Laurence Binyon (British Museum); Mr. D. 8S. Mac- 
Coll (Wallace Collection), and Mr. Eric Maclagan, C.B.E. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) Secretaries; Mr. John 
Bilson [F.], Professor G. Baldwin Brown [Hon. 4.], Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A. [F.], Sir Martin Conway, M.P., 
The Earl of Crawford, P.C. [Hon. F.], Mr. J. 8S. Sargent, 
R.A. [ Hon. A.), Mrs. Arthur Strong, and other distinguished 
persons. 
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Excursions will be made to Chartres, Rheims, Ver- 
sailles, Chantilly, Fontainebleau, Courance, and Vaux- 
le-Vicomte. Receptions, theatrical performances and 
concerts will be given in honour of the Congress. An 
exhibition of tracings, drawings and photographs of 
examples of historical French art has been organised 
by the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Fine 
Arts. Visits have been arranged to the Louvre, to the 
Exhibition of Historical Monuments at the Musée des 
Arts décoratifs, and to the collections of M. Durand- 
Ruel, M. de Camondo and Baron Maurice de Roth- 
schild. 

The President of the Institute, Mr. Paul Water- 
house, F.8.A., is to read a Paper on either the 27th or 
28th inst. Professor Baldwin Brown [ Hon. A.] will 
read a Paper on the Nomenclature of Historical 
Periods. 

The subscription is 30 francs (12s.) ; for ladies be- 
longing to the family of a member, 20 franes (8s.). 

Applications for membership should be made to the 
Secrétariat-Général du Congrés d’Histoire de |’ Art, 
Palais du Louvre, Pavillon de Marsan, 107, rue de 
Rivoli, Paris. 

A note from one of the Secretaries states that mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. will be most welcome at the Con- 
The programme may be seen in the Institute 
Library. 
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Burton Memorial Fund: A National Appeal. 

At a meeting recently held at the Royal Asiatic 
Society it was decided to celebrate the Birth-Cen- 
tenary of the late Sir Richard F. Burton, by the insti- 
tution of an Annual Memorial Lecture, by a Medal 
bearing his effigy, and in other suitable ways. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught is Patron of the 
Fund, and Lieut.-Col. Sir R.C. Temple, Chairman of the 
Committee, which numbers among its members some 
of the most eminent scholars, men of letters, explorers 
and research workers of the day. The Hon. Secretaries 
are Dr. F. Grenfell Baker, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., and 
Mr. N. M. Penzer, M.A., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 12, Clifton 
Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. The appeal which has 
been issued says :— 

tecent correspondence in the Press has proved, if proof 
were needed, that deep and widespread interest is still 
taken in one who was among the foremost men of his 
generation. 

And what were Burton’s claims to fame ? 

Above all he was a great Pioneer. He led the way as an 
explorer of the first rank. He also studied his fellow men 
profoundly and, by his marvellous interpretation of the 
inner life and literature of the Arabs and other races, and 





THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES 


his unsurpassed linguistic powers, helped to bridge the gulf 
between East and West for those who would cross it. He 
was the moving spirit in founding the first Society for the 
study of anthropology in this country. 

But perhaps he appealed most to the world by the daring 
of his journeys to Mecca and to Harar, the Unknown; by 
his intense sympathy for the weak; by his contempt for 
cant and sham; by his romantic character and by the 
many indefinable qualities that constitute genius. 

It is the privilege of the present generation to raise a 
Memoria! to this Great Pioneer, and thereby to secure that 
Burton’s spirit and Burton’s vision shall inspire generations 
that are yet unborn to emulate his splendid deeds, and 
thereby to guard a priceless possession of our race 

He, whose full soul held East and West in poise, 


Weighed man with man, and creed of man’s with creed, 
And age with age, their triumphs and their toys, 


And found what faith may read not and may read, 

Cheques or P.O.’s made payable to R. Campbell 
Thompson, Esq., and crossed ** Burton Memorial 
Fund,” should be sent to the Manager, National Pro- 
vincial Union Bank of England, Union Bank Branch, 
Oxford. 

The Institute TRANSACTIONS for the Session 1878-79 
contains an extremely interesting Paper entitled * Re- 
mains of Buildings in Midian,” read by Sir (then Cap- 
tain) Richard Burton before a General Meeting of the 
Institute on the 16th December 1878. There is an 
interesting Addendum to the Paper headed * Gold in 
Midian,” in which Sir Richard Burton states that the 
gold mines of Midian had been known for 2,500, pos- 
sibly 3,000, years, and that not one-thousandth part 
of the quartz reefs had been touched. The ancients 
laboured with great skill and care, but water was 
generally an insurmountable obstacle to the ancient 
workers proceeding downwards in their mines. 


The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, in a 
recent circular, states that its permanent need is for an 
enlarged list of members. Having faithfully discharged its 
trust for the forty years of its existence, the Society now 
finds itself faced with a serious annual deficit. This is due 
partly to a loss of subscriptions arising from the War, but 
still more to the increased cost of every kind of material. 
The cost of paper, printing, and distribution will double the 
cost of its Journal ; the cost of books, binding, photography 
and service will double the cost of its library, if these two 
main activities are to be maintained at their past standard. 
The only means of recovery and continuance consonant 
with the time is, not to raise the subscription and give less, 
but to double the membership and give more. The wide- 
spread enthusiasm for education is a most hopeful feature. 
but education wili be incomplete which does not reckon 
with the beauty, moderation and wisdom of life which cha- 
racterise ancient Hellas. The Council of the Society feel 
that they can bring no better gift to the times than to widen 
the opportunity for profiting from the inspiration that 
comes from Hellenic Studies. They urge that it is of the 
first importance that the supply of new members should be 
constant and increasing, and the best service its members 
can do the Society is the bringing its work to the notice of 
their friends. 

The Society was founded in 1879 for the following 
objects :— 

I. To advance the study of Greek language, hte1ature, 
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and art, and to illustrate the history of the Greek race in 
the ancient, Byzantine, and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the 
publication of memoirs and unedited documents or monu- 
ments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and 
photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, an- 
cient sites and remains, and with this view to invite travel 
lers to communicate to the Society notes or sketches of 
archeological and topographical interest. 

IIT. To organise means by which members of the Society 
may have increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and 
pursuing archeological researches in countries which at 
any time have been sites of Hellenic civilisation. 

The circular above mentioned describes how these tenta- 
tive plans have been carried out by means of the Society’s 
Journal, its Meetings, and its Library. Of its Journal forty 
volumes and four supplements have been issued. Its meet- 
ings are held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House ; and its students’ meetings at the Art 
Workers’ Guild. The Library contains some 12,500 vol- 
umes, collections of maps and original drawings, large col- 
lections of classified photographs, and some 5,000 slides. 
Research in Greece itself has been carried out most effi- 
ciently by the British School at Athens, in the foundation 
of which the Society took a leading part. The Society has 
made substantial annual grants to the School; and has 
given similar help to the British School at Rome, the Asia 
Minor Exploration Fund, the Cyprus Exploration Fund, 
and the Cretan Exploration Fund, associated with Sir 
Arthur Evans’s brilliant discoveries. 

The Secretary of the Society is Mr. John Penoyre, C.B.E., 
19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Preservation of Old Stone. 

Professor A. P. Laurie, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry to the Royal Academy, writing in the 
Builder of the 9th September on stone preservatives 
and their application to the old stone of our precious 
cathedrals, says :— 

No preservative with a fancy name, of which the chemi- 
cal composition is not revealed and reported on by a 
chemist, should be applied to an old building. And 
if the preservative is applied it must be applied to the stone 
as it is, with a spray or very soft flat brush, and without 
any preliminary brushing or scrubbing of the surface. 

Three things should be required of the preservative— 
deep and permanent penetration, waterproofing of the 
stone, and hardening and binding together of the loose de- 
caying surface. Any darkening of the stone should be 
merely temporary, bleaching out in a few months, and the 
preservative should dry dead, and not produce a greasy 
surface. 

After many years’ experimenting I have come to the 
conclusion that the preservative that best fulfils these con- 
ditions is a properly prepared solution of suitable resins, 
which harden and cement together, and waterproof the 
stone to a considerable depth. The sclution is laid on with 
a soft flat brush, and repeatedly applied until a penetration 
of at least half an inch has been obtained over the whole 
surface. The stone is darkened at first very much as it 
would be after a shower of rain, but even this amount of 
darkening soon disappears. The solution has to be made in 
special solvent, and the strength adjusted to the particular 
stone to be treated. At the present price of raw materials 
it should not cost more than ten shillings a gallon, and three 
pints to the square yard should be found sufficient. An 
ordinary labourer can soon learn to apply it, and should be 
able to apply one coat to twenty-five square yards of intri- 
cate moulding and carving in a day. As it dries in, fresh 
coats are applied until the proper quantity is absorbed. In 
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each case, however, a careful examination of the surface 
to be treated, and testing of a sample of the stone, are 
necessary before the solution can be made up, and further 
examination should be made from time to time during 
treatment to see that proper penetration has been secured. 


Lead in Paint. 

The Home Secretary has appointed a Committee to re- 
examine, more particularly in the light of the further in- 
formation which has become available since the inquiries of 
the Departmental Committees appointed in 1911, the ques- 
tion of the danger from the use of lead paints to workers in 
the painting trades, and the comparative efficiency and 
cost, and the effect on the health of the workers, of paints 
containing lead and leadless paints respectively ; and to 
advise whether any modifications of the conclusions and 
recommendations of those Committees have become neces- 
sary. The Committee consists of Major the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry Norman, Bt., M.P. (Chairman), Mr. Gerald Bell- 
house, C.B.E., Mr. O. J. Kauffmann, M.D., Mr. Thomas M. 
Legge, C.B.E., M.D., Mr. Alan Munby [F.], Mr. Alexande1 
Scott, F.R.S., D.Sec., and Mr. H. O. Weller. The Secretary 
is Mr. C. W. Price. of the Home Office, Whitehall. 


The Craft of Glass Painting and Staining. 

The British Soc iety of Master Glass Painters has been 
established for the following, among other objects: To 
promote, encourage, assist and carry out whatever may 
tend to elevate the art or craft of glass painting and stain- 
ing; To take steps for the preservation of the ancient glass 
of this country ; To formulate the usages and customs of 
the craft and to frame such regulations and adopt such a 


standard of workmanship as will create public confidence 
in members of the Society and uphold and maintain the 
national reputation in relation to the craft To give the 


Legislature, and public bodies and others, facilities of con- 
ferring with persons engaged in the craft: To devise a 
scheme or schemes whereby candidates for admission to the 
Society may prove their qualifications as glass painters ; 
To improve the technical and general knowledge of those 
engaged in the craft, and to provide for the delivery of 
lectures and the holding of classes ; To establish a Library 
and collection of models, designs, drawings, etc., in con- 
nection with the craft, ete., etc. The members consist of 
Fellows, Associates and Hon. Fellows. Fellows must be at 
least 25 years of age and have had a regular training in the 
craft of stained-glass artist ; Associates must be at least 
21 years of age and be carrying on the craft either as prin- 
cipals or as assistants. The Earl of Plymouth [Hon. F.] is 
President of the Socicty, and Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
Litt.D. [F.1, Mr. John W. Simpson [F.], Professor Selwyn 
Image, Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith, LL.D. [ Hon. A.), and Dr. 
Montague R. James, Litt.D., Vice-Presidents. 


The Right Place for the Church Organ. 

Sir Charles Nicholson [F.] in an address on ** Church 
Architecture and Organs,” delivered at the Congress of the 
National Union of Organists’ Associations at the Royal 
College of Music on the 20th inst., said that our churches 
had suffered very much architecturally from misguided but 
well-intended additions made by organ builders. Many 
blunders and much disappointment would have been 
avoided in many of these cases had a competent architect 
been consulted. The architectural result was comparable 
with the music which would be produced by an orchestra in 
which each instrument was tuned to a different pitch. Diffi- 
culties arose in the case of almost every ancient church, but 
they could, as a rule, be overcome in good-sized buildings. 


When one came, however, to the smallest class of village 
church, where there was really no room for an organ at all, 
except one of the so-called positive organs, it was to be 
wished that some sort of instrument could be invented that 
would fit into such buildings without disfiguring them and 
yet would be less disagreeable to listen to thana harmonium 
or organ. He often had thought that if a two-manual in- 
strument could be constructed, one manual operating a set 
of piano strings and the other a set of reeds or organ pipes, 
it would go a long way towards solving some of the difti- 
culties of providing a satisfactory accompanying instru- 
ment in a small church, or possibly in a large church. In 
dozens of parish churches the fatal mistake had been made 
of placing the organ in one of the aisles or chapels flanking 
the chancel. This was absolutely destructive of the archi- 
tectural effect of many fine church interiors. An organ so 
placed was deprived of the immense advantage of having 
plenty of open space around it. If he were responsible for 
placing an organ in an old church and circumstances neces- 
sitated its being placed at the east end of an aisle he should 
strongly urge the authorities to be content with a small 
organ, and to place it standing free in the aisle and not in 
the corner of the church. Every organ should have a sub- 
stantial case, and the whole instrument should be placed on 
a gallery. 
The London Society’s ‘‘ London of the Future.” 

Mr. Fisher Unwin announces the publication on 5th 
October of the London Society’s book, London of the Future, 
which has been produced under the editorship of Sir Aston 
Webb, K.C.V.0O., C.B., P.R.A., Chairman of the Council of 
the Society. The following list of its contents gives an idea 
of the scope and objects of the work : 

Foreword (The Earl of Plymouth); Introduction (Sir 
Aston Webb); The Opportunities of London (T. Raftles 
Davison); Roads, Streets, and Traffic of London (Colonel! 
R. C. Hellard); London Railway Reconstruction (H. J. 
Leaning); Commercial Aviation and London (Lord Mon- 
taguof Beaulieu) ; The Bridges of London—1815-1920 (Sir 

teginald Blomfield) ; London and the Channel Tunnel (Sit 

Arthur Fell, M.P.); The Surrey Side (Paul Waterhouse) , 
Central London (Professor Adshead) ; The Port of London 
(Viscount Devonport); The East End (The Rt. Rev. H. L. 
Paget); Some Thoughts on the Development of London 
(Raymond Unwin); The Housing of London (W. R. 
Davidge); The Government of London (W. E. Riley) ; 
The Parks and Open Spaces of London (David Barclay 
Niven); London as the Heart of the Empire (The Earl of 
Meath): The Smoke Plague of London (The late Sir 
William Richmond) ; The Spirit of London (The Marquess 
of Crewe). 

The price of the work is £2 2s. net. postage 9d. extra. 


The Official Organ of the Building Trade. 

A welcome addition to the Building Press has made its 
appearance in The National Builder, the official organ of 
the National Federation of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, edited at the Federation's 
Offices, 48, Bedford Square, and published by the Compen- 
dium Press, Cromwell House, Strand, price 1s. monthly. 
It is an imposing-looking publication, bearing a hand- 
somely-lettered title and a picture of a classic temple on its 
stiff, parchment-like cover, and is well printed on good 
paper. One marvels that an organisation with so extended 
a sphere of influence should have remained so long without 
a journal of its own. This first number is a very readable 
one. Its leader (unsigned), headed ** Jettisoning the Car- 
go, gives the private builder’s views on the impasse 
brought about by the Government’s Housing Policy, and 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE WAR MEMORIAL 


points out that what it is necessary to discover is some 
happy mean between the dreams of the idealists and the 
realisms of the materialists. The General Secretary, Mr. 
A. G. White, who contributes ** National Notes,”” expresses 
the opinion that the imminent cessation of the Govern- 
ment’s housing programme will quickly have the effect of 
leaving the provision of houses to private enterprise, and 
the fall in building costs should soon make it possible for 
capital to be once more obtained for housing purposes. 
Among other contributions are special articles by Mr. 
Ernest G. Brown on * The Institute of Builders,” ** The 
Truth about Dilution,” by Mr. Stephen Easten, ** Houses 
on the Move,” by Mr. Jno. Croad, and ** Co-operation in 
the Building Trade,’ by Mr. Samuel Smethurst. 


Ministry of Agriculture War Memorial. 

The assessors appointed by the War Memorial Commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Agriculture to adjudicate on the com- 
petition held recently for the most suitable design for a 
memorial to those members of the staff who died on active 
service during the war have unanimously selected the de- 
sign of Mr. H. Duncan Hendry [A.]. The competition was 
limited to the staff of the Ministry, and there were 17 en- 
tries. In view of the high standard of the designs sub- 
mitted and the assessors’ recommendation, all the draw- 
ings were put on exhibition in the large conference room of 
the Ministry. Mr. Hendry is one of the Ministry's superin- 
tending architects under the land settlement scheme. He 
has returned the prize to the fund, raised by subscription 
among the staff, which provides for the memorial. During 
the war Mr. Hendry saw active service with the Royal 
Engineers, chiefly in the East. His design provides for a 
marble tablet of cartouche form, surmounted by a bronze 
roundel bearing a replica of the old seal of the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries within a wreath supported by 
emblems. The field of the cartouche bears a simple inscrip- 
tion with the names of the fallen. The memorial will be 
erected in the entrance hall of the Ministry’s new offices. 


Professor Laurie’s Lectures at the Royal Academy. 
Professor A. P. Laurie, M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Royal Academy, is delivering the following lec- 
tures at the Academy at 4 p.m. on the dates mentioned : 
(1) Wed., Nov. 16.—Medieval Pigments and Mediums. 
(2) Thurs., Nov. 17.—Modern Pigments: their 
Selection and Use. 
(3) Friday, Nov. 18. 
and Tempera. 
(4) Mon., Nov. 21.—Methods of Wall Painting. 
(5) Tues., Nov. 22.—The Theory of Colour and its Applica- 
tion to Painting. 
(6) Wed., Nov. 23.—The Nature and Properties of Building 
Materials, Bricks and New Methods of Making Them. 
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Painting Media: Oils, Varnishes, 


The Great Cities of the World. 

The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association are 
arranging a first series of illustrated lectures on the ** Great 
Cities of the World’ to be delivered at King’s College, 
Strand, at 5.30 p.m., on the dates mentioned below. —Pro- 
fessor Patrick Geddes will deliver the first lecture on 13th 
October, dealing with the City of Jerusalem. On the 10th 
November Dr. H. P. Berlage will lecture on Amsterdam 
Past and Present. Onthe 8th December the City of Milan 
will be dealt with, lecturer to be announced later. Lec- 
tures on Washington, Brussels, Glasgow, and Tokio will be 
given during 1922. Tickets of admission, price 2s. 6d. 
each, are to be obtained from the Secretary, Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Associations, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 
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Proposed Garden City for Paris. 


It is announced that a scheme is on foot for building 
what will be the first garden city for Paris workmen on 
the dismantled fortifications. It is intended to build 
houses to accommodate 2,500 persons on an area of 
88,000 square yards. The flats will consist of one, two, 
three, and four rooms, with kitchens, at rents ranging 
from 600 f. to 1,092 f. There will be gardens and open 
spaces for recreation, a nursery, a maternity school, 
children’s dispensary, wash-house and baths. The cost 
of this garden city, which will be planned between the 
Boulevard Ornano, the Rues Damremont, Du Ruisseau, 
Du Ponteau, and the Boulevard Ney, is put at 24,000,000 f. 








REVIEWS. 
MEDLAVAL BUILDINGS IN GREECE. 

A Mediwval City in Greece: Its Churches and its Ruins. 
By the Rev. J. Arnott Hamilton, B.D., former Student of 
the British School at Athens. 40, Aberdeen, 1921. 3s. 
net. [W. Jolly and Sons, Ltd., Albany Press, Aberdeen. | 
The author of this volume has done valuable work 

in a field of research which has hitherto been some- 

what neglected. To the traveller in Greece the relics 
of classical antiquity have such overpowering claims 
upon his attention that the highly interesting mediz- 
val buildings in that country often fail to receive the 
notice they deserve. Mr. Arnott Hamilton has given 
an historical survey of the circumstances which led to 
the erection of a remarkable series of Byzantine 
churches in the Peloponnese. The city of Mistra, the 
subject of this essay, is near the site of classic Sparta. 

Its oldest portion was erected in 1248-9 by William 

U. Villehardouin, a Crusader, who succeeded in estab- 

lishing himself as Prince of Achaia. He built monas- 

teries and abbeys in different parts of the country. On 
his death in 1278 the principality fell under the 
suzerainty of Prince Charles of Anjou, and subse- 
quently a long succession of Italian, Flemish and other 
rulers bore sway over it. The churches of Mistra, 
three examples of which are illustrated in the frontis- 
piece, are mostly built on the Greek Cross plan, with 
dome on pendentive and barrel vault. Although de- 
void of richness in external decoration, these squat 
churches with their central circular or polygonal 
towers surmounted by low-pitched pentiled roofs have 
an undeniable charm. The student of Byzantine archi- 
tecture will find much of interest in Mr. Hamilton's 
learned analyses of both the plans and sections of these 
churches, in the design of which a considerable variety 
of constructional device has been employed. 

A. Trystan Epwarps [.1.]. 








ALLIED SOCTETIES. 

The Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architectural Association. 

The Year Book of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architec- 
tural Association, which has just made its appearance, 
gives evidence of remarkable vitality and energy on the 
part of the executive of this newly-formed Association. The 
Association owes its inception to Mr. C. B. Willcocks [F.}, 
who, by his energy and interest, was successful in founding 
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the Reading Society of Architects, of which he is Hon. 
Secretary. The result of his unflagging energy was shown 
by the rapid progress made by the Society, which in 
three months numbered 42 members. On the 6th April, 
1921, the Reading Society held a special meeting, to which 
all architects in the three counties were invited, to consider 
the advisability of forming a Three Counties Asociation. 
The meeting was presided over by Mr. C. Steward Smith 
[F.], President of the Reading Society, supported by Mr. 
[an MacAlister, Secretary of the Royal Institute. Mr. 
MacAlister addressed the meeting on the advantages of an 
alliance, and the outcome was a resolution to form the 
Berks, Bucks and Oxon. Architectural Association. An 
Executive Committee was appointed to draft a Constitu- 
tion and on the 2nd June the Constitution was approved 
and the officers of the Association elected. Application 
for alliance with the Royal Institute was made to the 
Council and was at The Association 
therefore has come into being and commenced its career 
with a membership of 91, exactly three months after the 
suggestion was laid before the representatives of the three 
counties. ‘It is hoped,” says the Year Book, * that all 
architects in the three allied counties will become mem- 
bers and assist the Association in furthering the objects for 
which it is founded. The Association is indebted to the 
Council of University College, Reading, for having very 
generously offered the use of a room at the College for meet- 
ings, and it is hoped that arrangements may be made by 
which students will be granted facilities for using the Col- 
lege Library. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President of the 
Royal Institute, has shown his interest in the Association 
by becoming Hon. Vice-President, thus conferring a dis- 
tinction which is greatly appreciated by the members. 
The Council also feel that the Association is to be congratu- 
lated on having so able and eminent a member of the pro- 
fession as its first President’? (Mr. Edward P. Warren, 
F.S.A. [F.]). 

An endeavour is being made to awaken the interest of 
members in the Library which it is hoped to build up and 
for which the Council will, if possible, allocate sums for the 
purchase of books. Mr. H. Whiteman Rising [F.] has 
undertaken the office of Hon. Librarian. 

Competitions have been arranged for the following : 
(1) Design for the Association’s Badge ; (2) Prizes of Books 
for Measured Drawings ; (3) the President’s Prize, of which 
particulars are to be announced. 

Provision has been made in the By-laws of the Associa- 
tion for the formation of Branches either for the whole of 
any of the three counties, with the capital town of the 
county as centre, or for districts having an important city 
or town for centre, as may be determined by the localities 
affected. At present, the Association numbers three 
Branches—viz., the Reading Society of Architects, the 
Oxford Society of Architects, and the Slough Society of 
Architects. Each Branch has its own executive, and the 
Council each year refunds to the respective Branches half 
the annual subscriptions received from the members of each 
Branch, such sums to be used for Branch working expenses. 

The first meeting of the Association was held at Univer- 
sity College, Reading, on the 6th July, when an Address 
was delivered by the President, Mr. Edward P. Warren. 
It is much regretted that space admits of the inclusion in 
these pages of only the appended fragment of this excellent 
Address ; ‘t may be read in its entirety, however, in the 
Association’s Year- Book, of which the Institute Library has 
copies. The following extract is specially addressed to 
young architects :— 


once accede d to, 
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I have spoken of the importance of tradition—of a tradi- 
tional] manner of building. This does not mean that I 
think Architecture should be or can be conducted by defi- 
nite rules, but that the question of what is constantly 
spoken of as ** a choice of style ” should never arise. Ina 
healthy state of things, with a building problem before you, 
and your design to work out, it would no more occur to you 
to think of the * style’ you should “ adopt,” to use that 
dismally suggestive phrase, than it would to debate with 
yourself as to whether you should write your letters and 
specifications in Chaucerian, Shaksperian, or Miltonian 
English, or indeed in French, Latin or Greek. You would 
express yourself in the vernacular manner you had learned 
and made your own, with such little ornaments and 
flourishes as you found pleasant or helpful, in the manner 
of architectural quotations. 

In your student days it may be extremely educative to 
try essays in design in accurate imitation of an ancient and 
foreign style, just as at school one learns dead languages by 
kindred exercises, but when you are confronted with th« 
problem of a building for the actual needs and the definite 
requirements of a site in your own country, think twice and 
thrice, and more than that, before you dress your design in 
an exotic manner. Think of your materials, and of what 
can and can’t be done with them, what is the best way in 
which they will help your expression ; think of your site, and 
neighbour buildings if such exist, and above all of the posi- 
tive requirements and use of your building and all its parts. 
Work from your plan upwards, design in fact from the in- 
side to the outside, and not from the outside in. 

I have said that there was a pseudo Greek fashion in Eng- 
land at the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries ; it led on the whole to dismal results and 
died out. It is now the fashion to try and be Greek again. 
Beware of following that fashion too far. There are lessons 
of inestimable value to be learned from Greek Architecture, 
lessons of extreme refinement of proportion and of detail, 
of the appropriate use of materials, and of submission to re- 
quirements, and local conditions. 

The requirements, however, of such examples of ancient 
Greek buildings as you can study, are mainly those evolved 
by the special ritual of a dead religion, for they are gener- 
ally Temples, and in a clear and brilliant climate, with a 
high average of blazing sunshine and intensely blue sky. 
The material which was used, and which begot the delicate 
accuracy of moulding and ornament, is mostly very hard 
native marble, as different as possible from our British 
stones, in which the effects of such extreme refinement are 
unattainable, and to which indeed they are inappropriate. 

You will probably have to buildin brick and stone, and 
quite possibly in concrete. You will have a very different 
climate to consider, and, most likely, civic, domestic and 
commercial uses, as a rule, to provide for. 

You will have to insert many windows, and to erect 
many chimneys. The Greek buildings, that is the temples, 
had very few of the former, and none of the latter. The 
Greek manner was entirely trabeated, a system of posts 
and lintels—you will probably require arches. 

The Greek temples were designed to be coloured, and 
were coloured brilliantly ; their marble is now roasted by 
centuries of sunshine to a golden brown, very beautiful 
against the intense blue skies of Greece. 

I suggest your learning all you possibly can of their won- 
derful harmony of proportion, and of their refinement, but 
making no attempt externally, at any rate, to imitate their 
details in British freestone and under British skies. 

A thoroughly exotic manner of architecture evolved 
by alien conditions and materials can never look other than 
self conscious and uncomfortable here; it needs a ‘sea 
change,” translation and reclothing, just as Orientals who 
visit our chilly shores soon discover the need of something 
approaching to our native costume. 

Iam very far from advocating ignorance of foreign archi- 
tecture. A man who knows nothing of the building man- 
ners of the East, of Greece and Rome, and of Italy and 














THE ‘“‘ DAILY MAIL” LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE COMPETITION 


France, cannot possibly understand the architecture of this 
country, which has all had its origin in imported manners, 
very notably so since the Norman Conquest, but which, 
like trees of foreign importation, such as the elms that stud 
the hedgerows and border the roads of our three counties, 
has modified itself to our native conditions and flourished 
and spread accordingly. 

You will never be so safe as when you can use in a coun- 
try-side the nearest available good local material worked in 
the local traditional way. This, of course, is not always 
possible, and the transport of materials from a distance is 
inevitable, and nonew thing. As witness Stonehenge and 
its foreign stones. But be sure that your “foreign ”’ 
material is suitable to your site and purpose. 

I have just lately seen in our Counties—in all three of 
them—many War Memorials in granite, Scotch or Cornish, 
which I deplore. They look intensely out of harmony with 
our mild pastoral countrysides and homely villages. 

Granite, except for purposes requiring rude strength, 
such as bridge piers or the like, is best left to its rugged 
native localities. In our three Counties, at any rate, and 
for monumental purposes, it is anathema. 

Of the common blue Welsh slates so omnipresent and in- 
escapable I feel the same. I'd like to leave them in Wales. 
Their only excuse is their cheapness, but this hardly ex- 
cuses their nastiness, 

I am drifting, however, from my points, which are that 
national or local needs shall beget natural or local expres- 
sion, that architectural styles should not be merely imita- 
tive, and cannot be overlaid or applied to buildings not akin 
in essentials to the sources of their origin, with any hope of 
real success, but that a real style grows from constructive 
needs, which it emphasises and adorns. 

Those of you who live and work in the Country, and 
whom I envy on that account, have a better chance than 
the town bird of arriving at a really intimate knowledge of 
the simple traditional developments of building manner, in 
the delightful and humble old buildings that seem to have 
grown from the soil, where they stand in the little towns, 
villages and homesteads of these three delightful Counties. 
If, as I fully admit, a few educative vears in a great town 
are good for the Country Architect, I am very sure that a 
similar period amid the homelier actualities and the 
quieter and more sympathetic, more beautiful and infinitely 
more healthy conditions of the country would be good for 
the town-bred man. But those alike who practise in 
great towns, or in small country towns, I should exhort to 
a determined patriotism in architecture. 

The tragic years of the Great War, so recently left be- 
hind, have shown us all a clearer vision of the duties of 
citizenship. An artist of any kind has no more right to 
stand aside from such duties than any other man. He 
should share the common patriotism, the common civic 
tasks, but he should be impelled by the sense of his special 
knowledge and special responsibility to improve as far as 
in him lies his own branch of art, to do his utmost by per- 
sonal effort, example and influence, to add to the beauty 
and amenities of his Country, to which he thus can make 
his own patriotic contribution. And what art can so im- 
mediately express and adorn the civilisation of any coun- 
try as its Architecture. 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 

The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada is holding 
its Fourteenth General Annual Assembly at Toronto on 
the 10th and 11th October. The Annual Convention of 
the Ontario Association of Architects will be held at the 
same time and joint sessions have been arranged. The 
Federated Societies of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada consist of the Alberta Association of Architects, 
the Manitoba Association of Architects, the Ontario As- 
sociation of Architects, the Province of Quebec Associa- 
tion of Architects, the Saskatchewan Association of Archi- 
tects, and the Architectural Institute of British Columbia. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Auckland (New Zealand) War Memorial. 

The New Zealand Institute of Architects have 
cabled the R.I.B.A. that they consider the conditions 
of this competition very unsatisfactory, and that they 
are negotiating for their improvement. It is hoped 
that the combined efforts of the R.I.B.A. and its 
allied Institute will secure the satisfactory amend- 
ment of the conditions. In the meantime, members 
are warned to take no action with regard to the com- 
petition until the conditions have been brought into 
accordance with the R.I.B.A. Regulations. 

Tan MacAuister, Secretary. 
The ‘‘ Daily Mail” Labour-Saving House Competition. 

The Daily Mail is offering prizes of £300, £125 and 
£75 for the best designs for a labour-saving house for 
a professional class family who would occupy a house 
of £1.000 to £1,200 cost at pre-war rates of building, 
and which would now cost anything from £2,500. A 
house will be erected at the Daily Mail Model Village, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts, to the plans of the design 
winning the first prize of £300, and a model will be 
shown at the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia, 
Ist to 25th March 1922. 

The house is to have the following accommodation, to 
be provided on two floors: Dining-room, drawing-room, 
den or study, kitchen, five or six bedrooms, bathroom. 
There should also be a maid’s sitting-room adjoining the 
kitchen. The house is to be suited to the suburbs of a large 
town or city, and its approximate cost to be £2,500, Com- 
petitors may enter not more than one design. A high archi- 
tectural standard of design is expected, but each design 
will first be considered from the point of view of labour- 
saving. An architect sending one entry of his own can 
collaborate with another (not an architect) in another 
entry. 

The Daily Mail reserves the right to publish any design 
entered in the competition, with the name and address of 
the architect, also to erect houses or individual rooms 
according to any of the designs submitted, but, in the 
latter event, the author of the selected designs will be em- 
ployed to superintend the erections, and will be paid for 
his services in accordance with the R.I.B.A. Scale of Pro- 
fessional Charges. Subject to this provision, the designs 
to remain the property of the competitors. Further, the 
promoters reserve the right to publish the names and 
addresses of competitors whose plans, though not pub- 
lished, may attain a high standard of merit. They also 
reserve the right to incorporate in the house to be erected 
at the Daily Mail Model Village any novel idea or improve- 
ment suggested by any competitor (due acknowledgment 
being made to the author in the catalogue or on the exhibit 
itself), even though no prize may have been awarded in 
respect of it. Any questions must be addressed to the 
Secretary, Labour-Saving Home Competition, 130, Fleet 
Street, E.C.4, on or before September 24th. These questions 
will be printed with answers and circulated to all competi- 
tors who ask for them. The printed answers to questions 
are to be read as supplementary conditions in this competi- 
tion. Designs must be sent in on or before 30th November. 
A pamphlet giving the Conditions of Entry and Suggestions 
for the consideration of competitors may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the competition at the above address, 
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New Competition Open. 
Borough of Paisley War Memorial. 
First, £250; Second, £200; Third, £150. 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. D. Y. ¢ 
R.A. Latest date for sending in, 3rd 
Conditions may be seen in the Institute Library. 








OBITUARY, 

The decease of the following memibe rs is regretfully 
recorded : : 
3aRLOW, WILLIAM 

ciate 189A. 
BUCKLEY-JONES, 
Thames, Associate, 
Cox, G. A., of Birmingham, 
Dyson, ErRNest WILLIAM, 
Forb, GEORGE McLEAN, of Bank Chambers, ¢ 
born, elected A Fellow 
Hunt, Freperick WILLIAM Huan, 
1868. Fellow 
Keecu, Eopwarp WiLiiaM, Licentiate 
LECHMERE-OERTEL, FREDERICK Oscar, of 
elected Associate 1888. Fellow 1901 
LIrrLEwoop, WiLLIAM Henry, of Mancheste) 
Fellow 
MILNE, of 


TitLott, of Bognor, elected Asso- 
JAMES ALFRED, of 
elected 1899. 
Licentiate 


of Barnsley, 


Henley 


7-On- 


Lit entiate. 
329, Hol- 
L908. 


ssociate 1892. 


¢ le ( ted Assoc 1ate 


1881. 
Allahabad, 


elected 
Associate 1882, 1888 
Moxro, JAMES 
L906. 
Nor.ey, Ropert PLEDGE, of 92, Upper | 
N.E., elected 
OWEN, of Menai Bridge, 
The death has been announced o 
wife of Mr. Wm. Woodward, Fellow, and mother of his 
two sons and partners, Messrs. Frank and Charles 
Woodward, Widespread svn pathy is felt 
with father and sons in their sad bereavement. 


ected Fellow 


Glasgow, 
lapton Road 
Fellow 1873. 

elec ted Fe llou 1905. 
f Mrs. Woodward, 


Associate 1868 


JOSEPH, 


Associates. 





A Hong Kong Appointment. 
An Architectural Assistant (A.R.1.B.A 


is required as soon as possible for 
Engineer in the Public W De part me 
The engagement is for t which 
period there would be a on the 
and pensionable esta hment of the colony. 
A strict medical examination must s £400 
rising to £440; if permanent, by annual increments of £20 
to £600. Ofticers pay 6 per cent. o ~ : for their 
quarters, the Government paying bal Free 
passages out and home. Fuller had at 
the oftices of the Institute, 9, Conduit 
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Architectural Students’ Fancy Dress Ball 

A great fancy 
opening of the season, by the students of t1 
Academy Ateliers—the Architectural Associa 
and the Society of Architects Atelier. The Ba 
place on the night of 4th November at the : 
leries, 9, Conduit Street. The profits derived f1 
will go to the funds of the Ate erned, to be em- 
ployed in the improvement and advancement of 
tural training. Tickets, price 15s., may be had from thi 
Organising Hon. Secretary, ( M. G. Kiddy, 28, 
Bedford Square. l 
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[24 Sept. 192) 
The Institute Common Room. 

The need of further office accommodation has ren- 
dered necessary certain alterations in the Institute 
premises which are now being carried out. The Coun- 
cil Room on the ground floor is being done away with, 
and the space utilised for enlarging the Clerks’ Oftice 
and providing a room each for the Secretary and Assis- 
tant Secretary. The Council will hold their meetings 
for the future in the Common Room, and as the room 
will have to be closed to members on meeting days, the 
front room on the second floor has been made avail- 
able, and members are invited to use it on these occa- 
sions for tea, smoking, writing, etc. 


Newly Registered Probationers R.I.B.A.: Erratum. 

N.B.—The name given as soothroyd, Richard 
John ™ in the list published in the last number of the 
JOURNAL, p. 561, should read Booruroyp, Cyrin 
ALBERT, of 11 Ward’s End, Halifax. 








MEMBERS’ COLUMN. 
Members, Licentiates and Students may tnsert an- 
youncements and make known their requirements an 
this column without charge. Communications must be 
addressed to the Editor, and be accompanied by the full 
and address. Where anonymity is desired, box 
numbe rs will be given and answers forwarded. 
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Appointments Wanted. 


\ qualified Civil Engineer, 20 years’ experience, ex R.E. Officer and 
Civil Servant, desires to join an Are pro of repute with — w to exten- 
sion of practice Address Box 391, c/o Secretary R.LB. 

Architect (39), A.R.1.B.A., ex-Officer, desires vasccorae permanent 
Appointment, preferably with a view to partnership, London or South, 
Administrative and Secretarial work in addition to Architecture. Highest 
references as to character and ability.—Apply Box 491, c/o The Secre- 
tary R.LB.A. 

A.R.1.B.A., with 18 years’ varied experience, 
preferably with view to Cr we 
Box 591, c o Secretary, R.L.B. 

ARI B \. desires berth. iully — including quantities. Age 
$3. Specimen drawings and references. 8% salary. Lancashire 
preferred Address Box 691, co Secretary R.1.B.A. 

A.R.ILB.A., aged 33, single, wishes post as cena unt to British firm in 
China, South America, or South Africa, Sixteen years’ experience less 
war servic¢ Articled to well-known Scotch Architect. All-round experi- 
ence, including _ jic works in London. Willing to sign contract.— 
Address Box 791, ¢ o Secretary R.1.B.A 

Lic. R.I.B.A.. at present employed as assistant in a Government De- 
artment, Housing Section (disengaged shortly, owing to reduction of 
ks engagement, in or near London preferably. Fifteen vears’ 
home and abroad, Salary £6. Excellent: reter- 

Secretary RI. 
Lieut. R.E., desires pos t as senior assistant, either 


desires appointment, 
but this is not essential.—Address 


talf 
uff Set 


| 
varit d expe rience at 
ences Apply Box 891, 
A.R.1.B.A., age 34, 
in London or provinces, preferably one with a view to future partnership. 


. and com- 
member of London Ateliers. 
Tufton Street, Westminster. 


Seventeen years’ thorough experience in ecclesiastical, domestic 
mercial work. Past student R.A. Schools, 
Highest references.—Address C. W. Box, 60, 
(Tel. Vietoria 6351.) 

Wanted. permanent position in Architect’s and Surveyor's office by 
married man, London or suburbs preferred ; small capital offered as pre- 
liminary to interest in firm. Moderate salary. Good credentials. 
Apply A., 1, The Terrace, Rochester, 

Owing to stoppage of housing schemes, Architect (35), A.R.IB.A., 
M.C.1., qualified District Surveyor, old Royal Academy Schools student, 
with 12 vears’ first-class London experience hospital, industrial and 
general work, prior to 2} years’ country practice (housing), would rr gl 
gagement, town or country, to tide over slack period. Highest 
Box 991, c/o Secretary R.L.B.A. 

Licentiate Engagement desired. Many years’ experience. 
» help Architects at 4s. per hour. Desirous of obtaining use of 
in return tor part assistance. Highest references. 
o Secretary R.LB.A, 
Architect's Assistant. Associate desires engagement. 
first-class offices. Spe ow ns of work and references, 
o Secretary R.LB.A, 
. SALE.—Strong 1l-inch Dumpy Level = Compass) in Mi thog- 
‘ase Good condition. Price £10 10s, Crossland [.A. 
t's Bench Walk, E.C.4 
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30x 109] 
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